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This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Review of the Year 


A‘ IN ALL PHASES of civilian life, the art world felt in 1944, 


for the first time, the full impact of the war. And yet it 


EL was a spiritual, rather than economic reaction, for war-pro- 


duction prosperity, which first began to filter down into the 
so-called luxury fields the year before, continued unabated 
under the drive of easy money and high taxes. But, amid these 
boom times, reminiscent of the 1920s, many began to realize 
that it was also a time for serious self-examination. Succeed- 


' ing waves of optimism, engendered by wishful wanting and 


incorrect prognostications of the military experts, were giving 
way at year’s end to grim realization of the desperate struggle 
ahead before complete victory. Through force of circum- 
stance America had become the world’s art center, but this 
responsibility carries with it the sobering thought: are we 
capable of such leadership once the art of the world is again 
placed under normal competition. That was the $64 question 
realists were debating as 1944 drew to a close, and on the 
basis of present returns the decision is in doubt, for it must 


| be admitted that the level of contemporary American art has 


dropped since Pearl Harbor—a natural condition when we 
consider how many of our younger artists are operating 
guns or machine tools. 

Indicative of the uncertain state of mind in which the art 
world finds itself is the transitional, blindly searching mood 
of the artists. Abstractionists and surrealists are confused in 
the definitions of even their high priests; social protesters, 
who once glorified political action, now paint pink-and- 
heavenly-blue landscapes; conservatives utilize the basic laws 
of modernism most effectively; and John Marin joins the 
National Academy. All is confusion, but out of chaos will 
probably come a greater American art. 

One of the most significant developments of 1944 was the 
practical evidence of a closer alliance between art and in- 
dustry—to the mutual benefit of both, and with no sign of 
the tin-cup that has become almost symbolical of the tradi- 
tional role of artist and his patron. The Pepsi-Cola Com- 
pany subsidized an exhibition called “Portrait of America,” 
spent something like $20,000, and garnered many thousands 
of dollars worth of free publicity, plus the nucleus of a good 


| art collection. For Pepsi-Cola, a jury of numerous artists did 
| a weak job of picking the 150 exhibits, while a separate jury 


of critics, museum directors and artists used better judg- 
ment in making the following awards: $2,500 to Waldo 
Peirce’s Maine Swimming Hole (one of the few happy paint- 
ings in the show) ; $2,000 to Philip Evergood’s Wheels of 
' Victory (good, if you like Evergood) ; $1,500 to Louis Bosa’s 
Sidewalk Market (richly painted genre); and $1,000 to 
Joseph de Martini’s solidly constructed Summer Day. Eight 
$500 prizes were distributed among Stuart Davis, Vincent 
Spagna, Sol Wilson, Louis Guglielmi, Arthur Osver, Lucile 
Corcos, Xavier Gonzalez and Philip Reisman. 

Another sign pointing to an intelligent, functional patron- 
age of the art of our time by business executives, was the 
‘founding of the Encyclopedia Britannica collection under 
the able direction of E. H. Powell and Glenn Price. The 
objective here was not just to represent an artist, as is so 
"frequently done, but to represent the artist at his best. The 
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collection, now numbering 120 paintings, is perhaps the best 
formed in America in many years; will have its public debut 
next April at the Art Institute of Chicago. Life Magazine con- 
tinued to send its art-correspondents to record graphic deeds 
on global battlefields, scored its best hit with David Freden- 
thal in the South Pacific. Standard Oil of New Jersey did 
well to commission Adolf Dehn, Reginald Marsh, Millard 
Sheets and David Fredenthal to portray the role of oil in this 
most mechanized of conflicts. 

In line with the front-page news of the day, the popularity 
of war-subject pictures gained. There was divided opinion 
regarding the quality of these subject paintings. One side 
held that the best martial pictures must be imaginative works, 
done in the objective solitude of the studio, with the abstract 
symbols of the introvert carrying the message. Others, with 
better logic, argued for the on-the-spot pictorial report of 
direct action, balancing the hasty execution of the picture 
against its undeniable authenticity. The truth lies somewhere 
between the two camps, and the greatest war pictures will 
come after the guns are silent from artists who remember 
what they experienced under fire. At least, we know that 
this war is being covered far better than World War I, which 
inspired a minimum of good art. Among the best war art 
exhibitions of 1944 were: American Battle Paintings, 1776- 
1918, held at the National Gallery of Art and the Museum 
of Modern Art; Portrait of Warriors. 1776-1944, at Portraits, 
Inc., in New York; and Naval Aviation in the Pacific, at the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

Faced with transportation difficulties, most of the national 
salons have become all-invitation affairs for the duration. 
The Carnegie National (the famed “International” will be 
resumed after V-E Day), once again proved the greater effi- 
ciency of one qualified juror over the group system of several 
compromising artists. Consensus of the critics was that John 
O’Connor, Jr., acting director, invited to Pittsburgh paintings 
superior to the artists’ averages. It was an excellent show, but 
a jury of three museum directors—Daniel Catton Rich, 
Henri Marceau and Gordon Washburn—voted, for some in- 
explicable reason, first prize to Room 110, a typical, off- 
balance still life by Yasuo Kuniyoshi. Other Carnegie honors 
went to Marion Greenwood, Doris Lee, Waldo Peirce, Raphael 
Soyer, Stuart Davis, Horace Pippin (talented Philadelphia 
Negro primitive) and John Rogers Cox (popular award). 

The Virginia Biennial was another all-invitation show 
where the prizes did not reflect the quality of the exhibition. 
From the jury’s list of ten recommendations, the Virginia 
Museum purchased: Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s Nevadaville, a dreary, 
mediocre landscape; and Arbit Blatas’ Dorothee Painting, 
a muddy-pigmented figure in interior. The Payne Medal 
awards showed better discrimination: Rooftop Magic by 
Arthur Osver and Circus Strong Man by John Decker. 

On a higher level were the prize awards at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy’s 139th annual exhibition. Once again Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi was singled out for honor position, but this time 
it was an upside-up still life of distinct paint quality, called 
End of Juanita. The coveted Temple Medal went to Franklin 

[Please turn to page 19] 
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Sir: Hartley and Feininger, those two Paintings 
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“intellectuals,” examples of whose work 

were recently exhibited at the Museum of ; 

Modern Art with the enthusiastic ap- Judi 
HY: } CL proval of the ArT DIGEST, symbolize that 
lg ass manifestation of the human spirit so diffi- 

cult for us bourgeoisie to enjoy, under- Mar 

stand or explain. Their works are neither J 8 h 2 h 
° ° decorative nor attractive to us, nor crea- n - 
P. ainlings tive nor constructive. The brazen arro- ” ry t it Mau 


gance with which these men condescend 


DN # to offer for the contemplation by our sim- a 
° & ple minds, muddy compositions smeared 

rawings ronzes on canvases in meaningless designs with- 

out pretense to grace or beauty, but with 


insistence on “intellectualism,” is only 
equalled by their conceit in claiming to FRANK REHN GALLERIES 
be this “intellectualism” in the abstract. 
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Better Than a Text Book 

Sir: The Dicest fills a very important 
place in keeping all corners of the country 
informed on current events in art. I use 


RECENT PAINTINGS the magazine a great deal in my art ap- 


preciation and art history classes. It can 
and do many times more to stimulate a vital NEWHOUSE 

and active interest in art than any text 

book can. I have observed from my ex- 
DRAWINGS perience as a teacher that an appalling GALLERIES 

number of art students, even graduates, 
and public school teachers, don’t even 
STANLEY WILLIAM HAYTER know of the most prominent galleries and 
museums, or of their own leading con- 


temporary artists. It is that gap the 





European and 


January 6 - 3 | Dicest fills, if used to’ advantage. 
—LEon K. Amyx, Salinas Junior College. 
& Material for Discussion Oe 


Sir: My students and I enjoy the DIGEST 
very much. We don’t always agree with 


the opinions expressed, but it provides WV] t 
plenty of material for healthy discussion. asters 
—DonaLp C. Brown, Grand Rapids. 


Mortimer Brandt 
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Fifth Fl ro > Evelyn es 
1 oor IR: o is this Evelyn Marie Stuart? 
And why should she set herself up as a 15 EAST 57 STREET : NEW YORK 
high priestess of what’s what in art? 


Surely, of all people, the critic should be 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY in opening 
its first annual exhibition of contem- 
porary drawings has inaugurated an 
innovation heartily to be commended. 
While it is a large showing reaching up 
to nearly 400 items; John Taylor Arms, 
in the catalogue foreword, states that 
Many more drawings were submitted 
which could not be accepted because of 
limitations of space. From this we real- 
ize that with the public’s growing ap- 
preciation of drawings, there is a par- 
allel increase of preoccupation with 
them on the part of the artists. 

These contemporary drawings, with a 
few exceptions, are not like old master 
work which were usually studies for a 
later painting or for its details, but are 
full statements brought to completion. 
Consequently they become decorations 
Suitable for modern homes, where sim- 
Dlicity of line and color will not con- 
tend with their delicacy. 

As we all know, an artist reveals 
himself most fully in his drawings, not 
only in his rejection of the material he 
considers irrelevant to his subject, but 
a much in the choice he makes of the 
details which he considers essential 
to its full expression. Naturally, a 
drawing which merely seems to emulate 
photographic realism need not be con- 
sidered. But in his deliberate simplifi- 
tation of visual experience, the artist 
discloses his personality, his individual 
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Admirable Nostalgia: FEDERICO CASTELLON 


attitude towards art. So that in actual- 
ity a drawing can only be considered 
good or bad as it expresses or fails to 
express the artist’s idea. And this fail- 
ure may be often attributed to lack 
of discipline, the long arduous training 
of hand that finally succeeds in mak- 


Sketch of Max Eastman: 
Guy PENE bu Bots (Pencil) 








Weeping Girl: DAvip FREDENTHAL (Pencil) 


National Academy Opens First Annual of Contemporary Drawings 


Marcia Hopkins 
Circulation 


Edna Marsh, 
Advertising 


ing the hand and brain one. It may be 
recalled that with Daumier, his long 
practice of drawing on the stone for his 
lithographs resulted in the remarkable 
achievement that almost before the idea 
was formed in his mind, his skilled hand 
had begun to set it down. 

The range of the work at the Nation- 
al Academy has considerable latitude, 
including academic and modern view- 
points in landscape, figure pieces, ab- 
stractions and fantasies. 

Figure drawings by Isabel Bishop 
possess the delicacy and precision of 
line that marked her earlier work, 
rather than the vagueness that has re- 
cently prevailed in her output. The 
terse realization of the man sewing, 
(No. 30) is no less than a triumph. 

Gladys Rockmore Davis’ Ballet 
Dancer, a complete relaxation of mus- 
cular pose; Herman Cherry’s Two Wo- 
men, a graceful arrangement of two 
nudes; Willard Mullin’s swift calligra- 
phy in Between Rounds, paring down 
the subject to essentials; the seated 
nude by Percy Albee, a fine resolution 
of bodily rhythms; a group of distin- 
guished figure drawings by Eugene 
Speicher, notably Standing Nude, Fig- 
ure-Back, with the plastic modelling of 
sculpture, are some of the outstanding 
figure pieces. And there must be added 
David Fredenthal’s Weeping Girl, a 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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Month of December: GOBELINS TAPESTRY 


Notable Tapestries Given to Metropolitan 


A SET OF SPLENDID TAPESTRIES of eight- 
eenth-century provenance has been put 
on view at the Metropolitan Museum. 
They were presented to the museum by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who previously 
gave the museum the Unicorn series, 
now at The Cloisters. This recent gift 
is a set of hangings woven in silk:and 
wood from a sixteenth-century Flemish 
series, known as the Months of Lucas, 
as the artist who designed the original 
cartoons was long supposed to be the 
sixteenth-century Dutch Lucas van 
Leyden, The attribution is now given to 
another Dutch artist, Lucas Corneliz, 
a contemporary of van Leyden. 

The tapestries represent the months 
of the year and call to mind the ex- 
quisite illuminations of the seasons ex- 
ecuted for a Book of Hours by the 
Fifteenth-century Pol de Limbourg, for 
while they depict diversions of the aris- 
tocracy, they are, also, largely con- 
cerned with bucolic occupations. They 
are so ably designed with such clarity 
of definition of the figures and such 
beauty of landscapes in which these 
figures are set that it is not surprising 
that these designs were chosen in pref- 
erence to contemporary cartoons. 

The tapestries were woven at the 
Gobelins Manufactury, under the direc- 
tion of one of its most famous weavers, 
Michel Audran—a fact attested by his 
name on four of the tapestries. They 
were executed for the favorite son of 
Louis XIV and Madame de Montespan, 
Louis Alexander de Bourbon, Count of 
Toulouse, on whom, it is rumored, the 
title of Admiral of the French Navy 
was conferred when he was four years 
old. His armorial bearings form an 
ornamental motive at the top of each 
hanging encircled by the collars of his 
various Orders, while below is dis- 
played the Anchor of the Grand Ad- 
miral of France. A sign of the zodiac 
confirms the month represented in each 
design. 

These tapestries remained in the 
family of the Count of Toulouse for 
more than a century, finally descending 
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to King Louis Philippe, of France. They 
were sold with this king’s effects and 
transferred to Eastnor Castle, in Eng- 
land, where they remained until pur- 
chased by Mr. Rockefeller. 

Aside from their historical interest 
and their wonderful craftsmanship, the 
hangings possess the quality of superb 
decorations, Although the intricately 
wrought borders, which frame the 
scenes, are remarkable in their pro- 
fusion of detail, they do not conflict 
with the main design, but set it off 
harmoniously. Ten tapestries are in- 
cluded in this gift, two remaining in the 
possession of the French Government. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Nessus: S. WILLIAM HAYTER. 
On View at Brandt Gallery 


Dynamics in Color 


STANLEY WILLIAM HAYTER, leading 
force of Atelier 17, and etcher-engraver 
of some fame, is showing six large 
paintings, two small ones, and a group 
of drawings on big papers at the Mor. 
timer Brandt Galleries this month, 

It is something of a surprise to find 
an engraver using color the way Hayter 
does. Timidity or mimicry in its yse 
would be expected since his graphic 
compositions have relied mainly on 
movement and a remarkable line of 
dynamic strength and powerful follow- 
through. But Hayter’s color is bold 
even cruel, shocking. And it is no re. 
flection of other surrealists’ color. (We 
can assume that Hayter is a surrealist 
since mythology has begun now strongly 
to take the place of Freud and to help 
out the subconscious.) 


Most of the paintings bear Greek 
mythology titles. The largest painting 
is of Nessus, the ferrying Centaur, who 
tried to run off with one of Hercules’ 
wives but was killed by the strong 
man’s arrow. Nessus stands 78 inches 
high and in color is the heartiest paint- 
ing in the group, solidly composed in its 
multi-colored labyrinthian interior and 
compelling in its strong reds, black and 
green of the central figure. 


More typical of Hayter’s schemes, 
however, are the pictures. composed 
of separate units which seem to pull 
force against force within the frame. 
Such a one is Urizen, which we are 
unable to translate, but whose dominant 
form is of a figure attempting escape 
diagonally to the right from center. 
Two stolid vignettes or insets make 
up the opposing diagonal. Niobe has also 
three centers, or units, ensnared by 
elaborate loop-t’-loops and color stripes 
of lavender, yellow, orange and red. 

In Suspended Figure, where the nude 
form of a woman clearly appears, 
Hayter’s line, as developed in copper, 
comes into use with frenzied strokes of 
black paint. She is like an Aurora 
amidst icy stalactites; and she reclines 
quite calmly in her torture chamber. 

We couldn’t resist asking the prices 
of Hayter’s drawings—made with ink, 
and fine or wide pens, and introducing 
color here and there. There’s a world 
of excitement and chained energy to be 
had in them for seventy-five dollars 
a paper. This provocative exhibition will 
run from January 6 to 30. 


—MAuvuDE RILEY. 


Four Women 


Four women artists, each exhibiting 
in a different medium, share the Studio 
Guild Gallery through Jan. 13. Among 
the 15 accomplished lithographs by Ala- 
bama artist Mildred Nungester Wolfe 
we found Victor, Colo., Mountain Town 
and March Day, all dealing with the 
seldom portrayed hill settlements, out- 
standing. USO Square Dance also pre 
sents the essential quality of the scene. 

Dorothy Sklar’s colorful California 
sketches are all fresh and alert, but the 
cityscapes, such as Plaza, Street Scene 
and Factory Exit emerge more success 
fully than the pictorial landscapes. 
Patricia Perdon shows character draW- 
ings (each one executed with 16 kinds 
of pencils). Electa Brokaw is repre 
sented by high-keyed oils.—J. K. R. 
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Gift to Carnegie 


CHARLES E. BURCHFIELD’S epic water- 
color, The Great Elm, has been pre- 
sented to the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
purgh, for its permanent collection by 
Mrs. James H. Beal, Jr, The largest 
picture ever painted by the artist, the 
magnificent portrait of a neighbor’s 
farm near Orchard Park, New York, 
measures 34 inches high and 54 inches 
wide. (See reproduction at bottom of 
this column.) 

Burchfield is a native of Ohio and 
has been represented in all the large 
Carnegie shows since 1927, winning sec- 
ond prize in the 1939 Carnegie Inter- 
national. A one-man showing of his oils 
and watercolors was held there the 
same year and a retrospective exhibition 
of his paintings was also held last year 
at the Albright Gallery in Buffalo. 
Soon after this show the University of 
Buffalo awarded him its highest honor, 
the Chancellor’s Medal “in recognition 
of the fact that through his convincing 
revelation of the beauty latent in famil- 
iar surroundings he has attained emi- 
nence among the painters of his gener- 
ation and has dignified Buffalo in the 
eyes of the world.” 


Our Planetary Neighbors 


Hannes Bok is a portrait painter, but 
it is his imaginary people and land- 
scapes, on view through Jan. 13 at the 
Ferargil Galleries, that are obviously 
closer to his heart. A self-taught artist 
and former logger, Bok has been un- 
justly accused of imitating various older 
painters and his work does have a curi- 
ous, dated look. His pigment is heavy 
and his color, even when subdued, is 
somewhat on the calendar side. 

The weird Lunar Landscape, one of 
the most striking paintings in the show, 
is worked in orange, green and brown 
and its two crumbly figures seem to 
subscribe to the theory that the moon is 
made of colored cheese. Renascence al- 
so occurs on some foreign planet, with 
its pre-history landscape and stalactite 
figures. Other paintings deal with 
Kalimer the Goddess and a delightful 
Dancing Pig. I Saw Three Ships is a 
stylized, medieval composition with 
much appeal.—J. K. R. 


Show Window: MIKLos SuBA 


Memorial Exhibition for Miklos Suba 


PAINTINGS by the late Miklos Suba, 
at the Downtown Gallery are by an 
avowed realist, who stated that he did 
not wish his work to be abstract or 
sentimental, photographic or “reminis- 
cent.” It has obviously none of these 
qualities, but in translating visual ex- 
perience, however directly, the artist 
mixed imagination with his pigments, in 
that he selected unusual aspects of the 
usual and discovered the unexpected in 
familiar scenes. 

As an architect, the artist was pre- 


The Great Elm: CHARLES BURCHFIELD. Acquired by Carnegie Institute 
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occupied with buildings and their pat- 
terns on city streets. In Green Shutters, 
a blank wall of a building is enlivened 
by a number of half-opened green shut- 
ters at irregular spaces against the 
grayness of the background, an arrange- 
ment that forms a striking design. 
Suba’s gift of design tells heavily in 
Manhattan Warehouses. 

Suba was a good painter; his brush- 
work was fluent, his pigment juicy, and 
his color, while generally gay, appropri- 
ate to his theme. Details, which his 
perceptive eye observed, are never al- 
lowed to obtrude on the general im- 
pression of his paintings, yet they add 
greatly to the interest. Nowhere is 
this more apparent than in Show 
Window, where little minutiae of decor 
contribute much to the effectiveness of 
the figure in the modiste’s window. 


Suba was born in Hungary and ob- 
tained his degree as architect there. 
After travelling extensively in Europe 
he came to this country twenty years 
ago, continuing his profession of archi- 
tecture, but, also, painting when he had 
opportunity. His work has been shown 
in a number of large group shows. Fif- 
teen of his canvases were included in 
the Modern Museum's exhibition, Real- 
ists and Magic Realists, where the prev- 
alance of barber poles as motives made 
special impression. The present showing 
is his first one-man exhibition, and, 
alas, did not come in time for him to en- 
joy the honor, for his death occurred 
last July. The exhibition will continue 
until January 20.—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Damaged Ship in Port: JULIEN BINFORD 


Binford Paints New York Harbor at War 


THE SERIES OF PAINTINGS by Julien 
Binford, at the Midtown Galleries, 
might be entitled the sinews of war, 
for they portray not the stress of bat- 
tle, but the incessant, arduous labor 
that goes into the supplying of food 
stuffs and materials for overseas, the 
protection of our convoys and our 
coastal water. It forms a gigantic epic, 
which Binford has told in effective 
terms. 

The paintings were commissioned by 
Life, which owns them, and were re- 
produced in a November issue of that 
magazine, The artist was occupied with 
them for more than a year. 

In Night Silence, under a broken sky 
and a sickle moon, a convoy gets under 
way, as search lights play about to 
spot possible planes. It is a dramatic 
picture, but no more so than Outside 
Harbor, where a damaged ship is stag- 
gering into port, lifted high on the crest 
of a wave while a yawl comes to its 
aid. The later scene of this ship in a 
shipyard undergoing repairs shows a 
large part of the hull torn away, prob- 
ably by a submarine, and gives one 
shudderingly to wonder how the most 
intrepid and skillful mariner was ever 
able to get this wrecked ship to safety. 

Binford succeeds in giving a sense of 
the dynamic power and terrific mass of 
the heaving seas into which these ves- 
sels go. He heightens his drama by his 
use of light—search lights, flares, spot 
lights that fairly eat into the darkness 
around them and bring out strikingly 
the figures of the men. There are so 
many varied aspects of this great en- 
terprise that it would be difficult to con- 
vey an appropriate idea of the never- 
ceasing activity—the bomb loader strad- 
dling his load of bombs; the harbor tug 
with tugmen and naval officers guiding 
a Liberty Ship, a glaring light on its 
hull; the Harbor Patrol with its intent 
figures watching the sea; or the loading 
of vast stores of meat into the ship’s 
hold. The artist has here presented 
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vividly the unrelenting toil that makes 
the sea lanes so essential to our fight- 
ing lines. 

Towards Hellgate, through which 
many of our convoys pass, is a poetical 
canvas, its misty light scarcely re- 
vealing the gigantic outlines of the 
great bridge above it and a strange 
radiance pervading the whole scene. 
(Until Jan. 13.)—MarGarET BREUNING. 


Changes at the Modern 


Two men closely associated with the 
Museum of Modern Art have just been 
elected to its Board of Trustees, accord- 
ing to Chairman Stephen Clark. The 
new members are James W. Husted, 
of the firm of Winthrop, Stimpson, Put- 
nam & Roberts, the Museum’s legal ad- 
visor; and Monroe Wheeler, Director of 
the Departments of Exhibitions and 
Publications, who has been with the 
Museum since 1938. Wallace K, Harri- 
son, of the architectural firm of Harri- 
son, Fouilhoux & Abramovitz was re- 
elected to the Board. 

Mr. Clark also announced the resig- 
nation of James Thrall Soby as Director 
of the Department of Painting and 
Sculpture, and the creation of a Re- 
search Chair of Painting and Sculpture 
with Alfred H. Barr as its first incum- 
bent. Mr. Soby resigned his post in 
order to devote more time to research 
and writing, but will continue to direct 
important exhibitions, including the 
Georges Rouault show scheduled for 
next Spring. 

Aside from writing and research, Mr. 
Barr’s duties will include “the perfect- 
ing, development, understanding, appre- 
ciation and criticism of the Museum’s 
permanent collections of painting and 
sculpture,” availability for ‘“consulta- 
tion and advice as requested by the 
trustees, members of the staff, scholars 
and interested students . . . for editorial 
advice and guidance in reference to the 
Museum’s publications.” 





° 9 
Eakins’ Agnew 
THE PAINTING which brought Thomas 
Eakins the nearest thing to financial 
recognition achieved during his life. 
time (and with it. a flurry of respect 
for him as an artist) has come back 
into circulation. His study of Dr. DP, 
Hayes Agnew, central figure of The 
Agnew Clinic, has just been bought by 
Robert McIntyre of the Macbeth Gal- 
lery and E. J. Rousuck of the Newhouse 
Galleries, from Dr. Albert C. Barnes. 
Eakins was commissioned to do a por- 
trait of Dr. Agnew by his students at 
the University of Pennsylvania on his 
retirement in 1889. Carried away by his 
admiration for the man who was one of 
the greatest surgeons and anatomists 
of his time, Eakins painted one of the 
largest (74% x130 inches) and most 
ambitious compositions of his career, 
picturing the Doctor lecturing to his 
students in the amphitheatre after a 
cancer operation. However, he stuck 
to the price agreed upon, only $750. 
In his book on Thomas Eakins, Lloyd 
Goodrich says: “In 1914 came another 
mark of recognition; a study for the 
figure of Dr. Agnew, which had lain 
around his studio for years was pur- 
chased by the collector of modern art, 
Dr. Albert C. Barnes, for a price, which, 
while not over $5,000 was still three 
times as much as the artist had ever 
received. This transaction, involving a 
respectable sum of money, at once 
became news, and Eakins found himself, 
at the age of 70, a nine days wonder. 
The veracious press informed the pub- 
lic that the price paid for the painting 
may, when revealed, prove sensational.” 
The Agnew “study” shows the fin- 
ished, near life-sized figure in strong 
light, with every fold of the white 
surgical gown modeled and_ glowing 
with reflected color—characteristically 
Eakins in accuracy of detail that was 
never pedantic. The hands are master- 
pieces of expressiveness.—J. G. 


Dr. Agnew: THOMAS EAKINS 


The Art Digest 
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Salenme Debut 


THIS MONTH the 67 Gallery presents 
a new figure in the arts, Attilio Sa- 
Jemme who had a brief introduction to 
57th St. last season as one of the 
“youths” scouted by Art of This Cen- 
tury. Salemme lives in New York and 
is 35 years old. What he paints might 
be called “stick pictures” except for 
the inclusion of a few solid interiors 
among the 28 or more oils, 8 watercol- 
ors and 8 drawings. One of these ar- 
rangements of a bundle of sticks spread 
out in lateral progression across the pic- 
ture surface is called In Their Own 
World. This title can go for all of the 
series, for you'll not find them stepping 
out of their world at any point. 

It’s all very introspective, the varia- 
tions from one canvas to another being 
in the color backgrounds and in the 
minute details drawn so guardedly upon 
the carefully ruled figures of his paint- 
ings. It is in these details that the art- 
ist's “idea” is contained, no doubt, but 
he seems afraid to put it forward. 
Either that, or he is being obviously 
confidential, an attitude that is flatter- 
ing to some folks but which I always 
regard with suspicion. 

For a better conception of what 
Salemme’s compositions look like, think 
of contemporary American Indian wa- 
tercolors in which a frieze of standing 
figures stretches across a page—head- 
dresses, feathers on poles, shields, etc., 
forming the catchy details of the 
formal design. Then take away all hu- 
man form, diminish the ornaments to 
symbolic specks, cut down on the color, 
and you have a Salemme. Picture this 
in black and white, and you have the 
drawings.—MAubE RILEY. 


Frank Kirk Praised 


Frank C, Kirk, whose work was ex- 
hibited at the Robert C. Vose Galleries 
through December, was given a rousing 
round of approval by the Boston press. 

All the critics agreed on this Rus- 
sian-born artist’s sound workmanship 
and beauty of color. Lawrence Dame 
of the Boston Herald said: “He is so- 
tially conscious in the best sense of 
the term, an artist who has sympathy 
for fellow men and knowledge of trans- 
cient joys and sorrows. The Kirk still 
lifes show ability to portray the glint, 
texture and substance of metals.” 

Dorothy Adlow commented on his 
facility, and the “readable” variety in 
subject and mood of Kirk’s pictures. 
She wrote: “Legibility seems one of 
their emphatic features, for this painter 
has something of the litterateur in him. 
His pictures tell about his hobbies, his 
friends, his travels, his meditations. He 
uses symbols when he can, or better, 
accessories which have associative 
Meanings.” 


Angna Enters Sales 


East Coast, West Coast, all around 
the country—paintings by Angna Enters 
Continue to enter the collections of her 
C-stars in the theatrical world. Elliott 
Voice of the Turtle) Nugent bought 
tWo of the eight pictures sold on the 
pening day of her exhibition at the 

Ouse Galleries last month. They 
ate Talent Scout and Interoffice Com- 
Munication, both Hollywood satires. 
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Moonlight: JoN CoRBINO 


Charm Characterizes New Corbino Canvases 


IT TOOK AESTHETIC COURAGE for Jon 
Corbino to change the formula which 
had brought him nation-wide fame, and 
it is a pleasant chore to note, in his 
current exhibition at the Kleemann 
Galleries, that his adventurous spirit 
has guided him along the right path. 
Gone are the powerful, Rubenesque 
compositions of plunging horses and de- 
vastating floods—excellent canvases, it 
is true, but Corbino realized among the 
first that he was being “typed” at the 
early age of forty. In their place, he 
now gives us charm as the French un- 
derstand the word, together with pure 
beauty of pictorial conception, both 
admittedly traits not too prevalent in 
recent American art production. 


Take, for example, the canvas en- 
titled Moonlight, with its swirling move- 
ment and blue-grey harmonies, its ac- 
cents of subtle flesh and gold. Grace and 
charm best define this painting, and it 


Sylvia» JON COoRBINO 


may be accepted as marking the key- 
note for the exhibition. Here Corbino’s 
command of draftsmanship gives him 
complete freedom to distort where and 
when it suits his purpose, and that pur- 
pose is achievement of a beauty that 
lives, with no hint of the crude ugli- 
ness that is so often confused with 
strength. It proves that mastery of tech- 
nique must precede freedom of expres- 
sion, if the message expressed is to 
travel beyond studio walls. 

Effective understatement is charac- 
teristic of the exhibition. Corbino car- 
ries his paintings just far enough to 
realize his objective; the rest is up to 
you, and the picture gains by the par- 
ticipation of the spectator, as in the 
graceful composition called Dance. Also, 
Gala Performance, a rhythmically com- 
posed group with a truly beautiful wo- 
man holding the center of interest. The 
imaginative Descent again illustrates 
how convincingly this national acade- 
mician collates the best lessons of mod- 
ernism with traditional craftsmanship. 

That Corbino is one of America’s bet- 
ter portrait painters is excellently dem- 
onstrated by Sylvia, a picture which 
carried beyond the now stylish “sketch” 
stage to arrive at a point of complete 
picture-making. Done carefully and 
with the enamel finish of skillful un- 
derpainting, Sylvia has something of 
the permanent feeling of an old master. 

Taken as a group, the new Corbinos 
reveal an artist who has successfully 
avoided the label ‘“‘typical,’”’ has denied 
the static condition of early acclaim. 

—PEYTON BOSWELL, JR. 


Art Directors Elect 

Officers elected at a recent meeting of 
the Art Director’s Club of Los Angeles 
are: R. W. Williams, of Schmidt Litho- 
graph Co., president; Robert Clark of 
RKO Theatres, vice president; E. W. 
Turner of B. B. D. & O. advertising 
agency, secretary; John Post of Sears 
Roebuck & Co., treasurer. 
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Rebecca: Example of Fraktur-Schriften 


Fraktur Illuminations Make Unusual Show 


A LARGE EXHIBITION of Pennsylvania- 
German Fraktur-Schriften, a highly in- 
dividual form of illuminated manu- 
scripts, has been placed on view at the 
Old Print Shop. As the name indicates, 
much of the value of these decorative 
works lies in the elaborate calligraphy 
that is interwoven in their patterns. 
These illuminations were probably initi- 
ated about 1745 by the Brotherhood of 
the Cloister, at Ephrats, in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, but were con- 
tinued variously by ministers and teach- 
ers in the counties where German settle- 
ments predominated, and finally as late 
as the 19th century were produced by 
itinerant and professional penmen. 

These manuscripts represent birth 
and baptismal certificates, confirmation 
certificates and more worldly specimens 
in the forms of book marks, color de- 
signs and poetic effusions. The letter- 
ing employed in great profusion is of 
a Gothic type which lends itself to 
decorative effects. 

It is interesting to see how many mo- 
tives of European art appear in these 
works—the familiar birds and vase of 
Oriental provenance that was so often 
carried into European lace patterns and 
border designs for illuminations, figure 
here as well as the distinctly Egyptian 
lotus leaf, which captured European 
fancy and was introduced into many 
forms of art. 

The predominance of the tulip seems 
to be explained by the fact that these 
flowers brought from Persia into Europe 
were widely cultivated in Germany as 
well as Holland, and doubtless, trans- 
planted to American soil. 

At their highest level, these illumina- 
tions show definite artistic accomplish- 
ment in their knowing combinations of 
glowing colors, their intricately devised 
borders, their beauty of linear patterns, 
fluent, yet well-ordered. Some of the 
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later ones, particularly, are arresting 
for their ingenuous attempts at realism, 
which results in an engaging quaint- 
ness of unmistakable sincerity on the 
part of the artist. 

In such a wealth of items, it is diffi- 
cult to single out particular examples, 
but a few may well illustrate the char- 
acter of the work. The certificate of 
birth of Fronica Mennert (Lancaster 
County), dated 1817, has squares at 
the corners with birds drinking from 
urns and in the centers between them, 
a single flower in brilliant colors, while 
at the sides are upright fishes, which 
may denote that she was born under 
the zodiac sign of Pisces. Louise Rheem’s 
certificate contains the flowing calligra- 
phy in a tondo with a figure in the 
center holding a crown. 

Some handsome cut-out designs that 
resemble lacework in their delicacy are 
included, such as the floral medallion 
surrounded by birds, of Mary Latshar, 
dated 1826. 

Among the purely decorative fraktur 
drawings is one of two Hessian soldiers 
in curious uniform and stiff poses. There 
are writing copies in Gothic lettering 
interspersed with floral details, and 
like early samplers also contain numer- 
als and letters of the alphabet. 

A number of early prints form an un- 
usual feature of the exhibition. One, 
which is reputed to be the earliest ex- 
ample of color printing in this country, 
represents the Last Judgment with the 
saved going up rather smugly to the 
celestial regions and the lost down to 
flames and torments that rival Loren- 
zetti's famous mural in the Campo 
Santo, in Pisa. These illuminations were 
largely acquired from the George Lor- 
imer collection. The exhibition is held 
on the first floor of the Print Shop and 
not in the upper gallery. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 



















































Rebels in the Village 


IT HAD BEGUN to appear that Green. 
wich Village was a good place for art. 
ists to live but a bad place to show 
their work. One by one, the galleries 
that had existed there moved up to the 
Fifties or vanished altogether. The 
Whitney itself wavered, but clung; and 
with it, the Clay Club, and one or two! 
others within stone’s throw of the pink! 
museum, held fast. Bohemianism seemed 
to give way to chain stores and munici-| 
pal markets. The face of the Village 
was beginning to look just as synthe- 
tically fronted as the rest of the town. 

But last month we were served with °@ 
a paper, a manifesto of the aims and Sh 
desires of a group of young people who sol 
center their activities around a little lik 
one-room gallery at 35 Jane Street (off 
8th Avenue, just South of 13th Sst), © 
It was written by a rebellious and tu 
earnest band of serious thinkers and SU 
creators. ou 

“The Jane Street Group” is composed - 
of artists in all fields but their five 8° 
charter members are painters. One of SP 
them comes from Louisiana, one from 
Mississippi, one is in Oregon and “sends %¢ 
in,” one is a “regular’’ New Yorker, © 
and the other has become a sort of 2 
itinerant since he left Argentina. The 
gallery is cooperatively run with hang- T 
ing fees to cover the slight cost of 
maintenance. Associate members fetch 
and carry; creative members create. G 

We visited the gallery and there we ni 
found a nice looking group of modern tr 
paintings of good color and fresh view- g 
point by the charter members: Ken w 
Ervin, Robert Harvey, Josiah Lancas- te 
ter, Howard Mitcham and Hyde Solo- te 
mon. By way of lending his blessings o 
to the group, Conrad Albrizio had b 
loaned four paintings to the opening it 
exhibition and with the support of these fj 
pictures, one can acknowledge the group a 
has gotten off to a good start. Eleanor 

b 
a 
s 






de Laittre also contributed three small 
abstractions of fine workmanship. 

The Jane Street Group takes a crack 
at the 57th Street dealers in its mani- | 
festo, copies of which may be obtained | 
by writing for them: “Desire for eco- |! 
nomic security, and in many cases real | ¢ 
material wealth,” they accuse, “has 
caused numerous talented painters to 
assume the technique developed by the 
moderns, and with it to echo ideas which 
the general public has already come to 
accept and to cherish sentimentally 
through inheritance and through the 
limited scope of the reigning education- 
al system. Chief among this group are 
members of the so-called Artists. in 
Exile who, since finding security in this 
new world, express their gratitude in 
an art which continually takes a form 
acceptable to their benefactors.” 

The present waning of what was 4 
significant art movement, the Group 
states, is chargeable to “the conserva- 
tism of the monopolistic galleries who 
are swiftly remaking modern art into 
an industry with emphasis on quantity 
of production and growing. profits, 
the Devil take the foremost: the artists 
who refuse to conform.” 

The significance of this credo, in case 
you missed it, is that it is written by 
youth. These youngsters have not been 
kicked around but have all of life be 
fore them. You’ll probably hear a lot 
more from this quarter—MAvupE RILEY. 
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Michel Gilbert Shows 


MICHEL G. GILBERT, whose second solo 
show was held at the Bonestell Gallery 
the past fortnight, is a young French 
artist. who paints with understanding 
and affection the landscapes and shores 
of New England. In his first show (held 
at the Carroll Carstairs Gallery in 1942) 
Gilbert was classified a successful dis- 
ciple of Boudin. The influence of this 

' artist, and that of other modern French 

painters is still discernable, but the 
originality apparent in so much of his 
work indicates that Gilbert will soon 
emerge more completely himself. 

In addition to such landscapes as De- 
cember in the Park and Light and 
Shade, which combine atmosphere with 
solidity, Gilbert also paints city scenes, 
like the strikingly composed Church in 
Wall Street and The Village, New York. 
Contrasting with these imaginative pic- 
tures are his earnestly painted interiors, 
straight studio problems well thought 
out. 

Also included in the show were a 
group of watercolors, painted with the 
sparing, suggestive brush of the Chi- 
nese masters. Incoming Tide and Snow 
Scene, unlike many modern watercolors, 
capture the essence of the scene with- 
out exhausting the palette—J. K. R. 


Tosca Olinsky’s Bouquets 


For her recent show, held at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries this fort- 
night, Tosca Olinsky turned from por- 
trait painting to well studied florals in 
gouache. The daughter of Ivan Olinsky, 
well known portraitist and veteran 
teacher, Miss Olinsky is a capable and 
talented artist whose work reveals seri- 
ous study. Although she approaches a 
bouquet with the same appreciation of 
its decorative qualities as do most 
flower painters, her pictures possess also 
an unusual amount of solidity. The 
tables, draperies and space behind the 
bouquets are given as much thought 
and attention as are the blossoms them- 
selves.—J. K. R. 
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Cuban Girl: TaKIs 


Takis Presented in Stimulating Exhibition 


TAKIS, who has opened an exhibition 
of paintings at the Valentine Gallery, 
is a young American artist of Greek 
descent. It is a stimulating show, for it 
is full of animation, color and move- 
ment, yet the approach of the artist is 
obviously cerebral—a combination that 
is curiously arresting. 

Takis employs a highly personal pa- 
lette of resonant color, unabashed blues 
that tingle, flaming reds and sullen 
oranges, but his tact in combining them 
and making them heighten one the 
other is his own secret. One of the 
canvases, Dressing Room, seems to be 
a sort of high-powered juggling of pink 
and green planes around the standing 
figure of a woman;.From a Charleston 
Window suggests an amusing similarity 
between the jagged outlines of the dis- 
tant architecture and the sharp con- 
tours of the woman’s face; while Con- 
fidants is so like an early Matisse in its 
black outlines, morbid tints and strange 
perspective that it is startling. 

But there are other facets and ad- 
mirable ones in the showing. Two land- 
scapes of Cape Ann attain a singular 
intensity through their simplified de- 
sign and through the wisdom of allow- 
ing the subject its share in making the 
picture. 

There are many excellent figure 
pieces, imaginatively composed and 
given interest through their brilliant 
color patterns. Tina, so casually seated, 
yet vividly alive with her graceful pose 
of head and fluent form; Cuban Girl, 
a recumbent figure endowed with ap- 
preciable vitality that all the details 
of the decorative setting do not sub- 
due; Evening Paper, the silhouetted girl 
in plangent blue against a slate blue 
background leaning over a newspaper 
in a relaxed ease of body and mental 
absorption, are some of the canvases 
that made particular impression, but 
others possess differing and distinctly 
appealing qualities. 

Takis held a one-man exhibition at 
Contemporary Arts several years ago, 
and later another at the Outlines Gal- 


lery in Pittsburgh, and has had his work 
included in large group shows. He is 
not only a good painter, but finds some- 
thing to say in his paintings. 
~MARGARET BREUNING. 


Florida Primitive 


A GARDENER AND CARETAKER living in 
St. Augustine, Florida, started ten years 
ago to paint in simple and poetic man- 
ner the gardens, parks, and Spanish 
buildings among which he worked. A 
drug store proprietor hung them high 
above his mirrors for their first ex- 
hibition. 

This month, the Perls Galleries in 
New York display 21 paintings by Ve- 
dovelli, the Italian-born handyman, now 
grown too old for hard work. He has 
done for the streets of this ancient city 
what Utrillo did for Paris. His palette, 
however, is quite different from any of 
the Paris primitives whose works have 
been shown here. It is mellow and warm 
and he applies his paint in transparent 
glazes that give the effect of waxy sur- 
faces. Naiveté is in the drawing, in the 
formal placement of growing things, in 
the preoccupation with ornament. The 
painter has a romantic heart. A cres- 
cent moon often creeps over the Clock 
Tower or dwelling, or a sunset threat- 
ens the green twilight. Copper clouds 
hang over a cerulean sky as the trees 
turn dark at dusk in one of the most 
interesting of the paintings. 

Withal, no atmosphere is suggested 
by impressionist tricks. Vedovelli lays 
his color evenly and snuffs over no or- 
namental effect on the churches, forts, 
and monuments. One particularly sen- 
timental picture (but one which is also 
most dignified) is Florida Gardens. The 
flowering bushes that dominate this 
painting are given further prominence 
by the way in which the clouds are de- 
signed to fit around them. 

In only one painting do we catch a 
glimpse of the sea, The exhibition con- 
tinues thru’ Jan. 27. .—MAuDE RILEY. 
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Last Photograph of Kandinsky 
(Photo, Joseph Breitenbach) 


In Memoriam: 
Wassily Kandinsky 


WHEN WASSILY KANDINSKY died in 
Paris on Sunday, December 17th, the 
news was ticked out to all big cities 
of the free countries of the globe. “Died 
calmly,” it said, at the age of 78. 

In New York, those who knew the 
gentle and gracious philosopher and 
painter met and talked of his fate and 
spoke of the wide influence he exerted 
and of the vitality of his work and the 
sincerity of his sight. Some recalled the 
year of his 70th birthday, 1936, so wide- 
ly acknowledged around the world with 
exhibitions in New York, Los Angeles, 
London, Paris and Spain. Books and 
monographs written by and about Kan- 
dinsky were drawn from the shelves 
again. The Art of Spiritual Harmony, 
made available in English in 1914, is 
his best-loved and best-known work 
but it was only one of seven books; and 
the Kandinsky monographs are legion— 
found in such publications as Cahier 
D’Art, XXe Century, the Bauhaus-Buch, 
Abstraction-Creation, Minotaure, Axis, 
Der Sturm; and many by Will Groh- 
mann, 

Carl Nierendorf recalled a talk with 
Kandinsky in which the artist told of 
his boyhood impression of a Russian 
city. It was either Moscow or Odessa 
(he was born in the first and, after 
spending his childhood in Italy, went to 
Odessa for his schooling.) Entering the 
city, he was emotionally struck by the 
gilded domes, the brilliant exterior col- 
ors of the churches and public buildings. 
Bells played in the towers; and sound 
and color so wedded in the clear, ring- 
ing air of the Russian climate made 
him see the poetry, the sound, the 
beauty, as all one. 

Peggy Guggenheim quotes this pas- 
sage from Kandinsky’s writings in her 
publication, Art of This Century: “Just 
as we have had for some time now, a 
music with words (I speak generally) 
such as song and opera, and a music 
without words, purely symphonic or 
‘pure music,’ there has also existed for 
the last twenty-five years, painting with 
and painting without, an object. . 
Wordless musical composition presents 
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a purely musical world—without any 
literary narrative. This narrative (the 
object) is also absent from a work of 
pure painting. . .. No, you must not 
believe that Abstract painting is a sort 
of music in painting. Each art has its 
own means of expression (form) and an 
exact translation from one art into an- 
other is, fortunately, impossible. . . . 
What I would like understood is that 
the method of listening to a work of 
‘pure’ music is identical to that of see- 
ing a work of ‘concrete’ painting.” 

Today, Kandinsky’s paintings are in 
museums and private collections in 35 
cities, alphabetically, from Amsterdam 
to Zurich. The largest collection in New 
York is that of the Solomon Guggen- 
heim Foundation where Kandinsky’s 
work is permanently on view at the 
Museum of Non-objective Art, a term 
grown up here on the basis of Kandin- 
sky’s declarations concerning : “object,” 
quoted above. 


One can see by the group or cult of 
younger artists congregated there, that 
“non-objective” painting, so-called, plays 
upon one isolated theme to be found 
within Kandinsky’s work—mainly his 
later and more mechanically developed 
findings. While these young followers 
jump up and down in the same place 
for lack of the larger spirit, Kandinsky 
covered a world of improvisation and 
the influence of his special aesthetic 
cult of “spiritual harmonies” is widely 
felt among moderns of very differing 
development. He unashamedly declared 
a mystic compulsion, or “inner need” as 
the well-spring of all his painted work. 
And in this he has for company, Klee, 
Miro, Graves—a few who acknowledge 
the same—and I would add John Marin, 
Arthur Carles, Arthur Dove, Charles 
Howard, André Masson, as some of the 
vivid modern painters whose work 
springs direct from aspects of Kandin- 
sky’s inward-to-outward art expression. 

More American artists, by far, than 
French, operate on mystic wave lengths, 
one realizes. Kandinsky is probably bet- 
ter appreciated in America than in 
Paris, where he moved from Germany 
in 1934, when Hitler came to power. 


It was in Munich, Berlin and Cologne; 
in Weimar and Dessau, that Kandinsky 
found best reception for his work in 
Europe. He founded the Blue Riders 
with Franz Marc in Munich in 1912; 
was introduced to America by one paint- 
ing in 1913; returned to Moscow at the 
start of the World War in 1914 and re- 
mained there, teaching and writing, 
until called to the Bauhaus at close of 
war. 


Before leaving Russia, Kandinsky 
founded a Russian Academy of artistic 
sciences, known locally as Fohutomas, 
or “Future Workshop of Art.” This 
existed in Moscow until communist ten- 
dencies in art dampened such forward- 
looking ateliers, turning art to serve the 
state. 


The Chicago Art Institute owns four 
early Kandinskys, one of them bought 
from the Armory Show, which went to 
Chicago after its initial showing in New 
York in 1913. Phillips Memorial has a 
number; Peggy Guggenheim, A. E. Gal- 
latin, collected him; the Museum of 
Modern Art has one watercolor, given 
anonymously. 

Mies van der Rohe, director of the 


[Please turn to page 21] 


Byron Browne’s 
New Freedom 


ByroN Browne is holding an exhibi- 
tion at the Pinacotheca until Jan, 6. 
When Browne was a very young man 
he was persistent in his adherence to 
the classical; was devoted to Picasso, 
and perhaps to David, and played upon 
themes of young women strictly ordered 
in modern classical manner. He has 
shown with the American Abstract Art- 
ists group for seven or more years and 
generally sends to the Independents. In 
his present show, warmth seems to 
have accompanied his maturing and 
strict devotion has eased into confidence 
and that, in turn, has produced a new 
freedom. Browne’s color is clean and 
rich, his touch decisive and his forms 
imaginative. 

Etruscan Woman, a large canvas, 
links his present inclinations with past 
ones. She is a classical figure but cer- 
tain unorthodox additions in the way of 
accessories mark the release of the art- 
ist in the direction to be noted. Wit and 
good humor seem to me an adjunct at 
all times to expression. In Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, Browne gives the 
classic creature a Helen Hokinson run- 
around and from there on out he has 
a good time. Lady in Starlight is 
curled up like a mermaid on a yellow 
ground under a colorfully star-studded 
red sky, and a person Eating Water- 
melon, though not wholly original, is 
humorous and certainly impressive col- 
orfully in its good dark shades that set 
off a row of blue teeth and a bright 
red melon. 


At the opposite end of color and light 
is the White Still Life painted as though 
seen through a diaphanous veil. Browne 
is a guard at the Metropolitan Museum 
these days. He’s that tall handsome 
blond with brass buttons in the room 
with the Davids.—MAupDE RILEY. 


Portrait of Eleanor Zonif : BYRON BROWNE 
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Dana Gibson Dies 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON, creator of 
America’s most famous belle and one 
of the foremost illustrators of modern 
times, died Dec. 24, at his New York 
nome. He was 77 years old. 

The Gibson girl, who was modeled 

rtly after his wife, Irene Langhorne, 
sister of Lady Astor and one of the 
famous Virginia Langhorne girls, was 
porn with the beginning of an era in 
1890. A contemporary eulogy of her 
quoted in the Herald Tribune reads: 

“Fine lines, fastidious cross hatching 
and subtle shading limned a tall radiant 
being, her gaze clear, fearless and di- 
rect, her nose slightly and piquantly 
uptilted, her lips finely modeled and 
alluring. Her soft hair crowning a 
serene brow and caught up into a dainty 
chignon. The graceful column of her 
neck rising from the decolletage that 
barely concealed her delicately rounded 
bosom. Her slim waist, emphasized by 
the bodice cut of her gown, still with 
the vestige of a bustle and with full, 
smoothly fluent skirts.” 

Not always purveying sweetness and 
grace, Gibson was a powerful anti- 
German propagandist during World 
War I. He was also the satirical cre- 
ator of the henpecked Mr. Pipp. 

Gibson received his early training at 
the Art Students League in New York, 
which he entered after winning a $1 
prize for the best portrait of President 
Garfield, leaving his job as a Wall 
Street runner. His first break came 
when pre-Luce Life bought his draw- 
ing of a dog baying at the moon for $4 
and he soon became a Staff artist for 
Tid-Bits magazine where he did sketches 
of daily dramas. This and political 
cartooning for Life enabled him to save 
enough money to study painting in 
Paris. Upon his return, he became a 
familiar contributor to such magazines 
as Scribners, Harpers and Century. 


Quoted as remarking that “You can 
always tell when a panic is coming for 
I start to paint” he sacrificed a $65,000 
yearly income in 1905 to study paint- 
ing again in Paris. The panic of 1907 
forced his return to New York where 
he resumed his black and white work. 
As editor of Life magazine from 1918 to 
1929 he tried to release his Girl from 
her enforced retirement before middle 
age, but the attempt was unsuccessful. 
With the change in the times, he 
again devoted himself to oil painting, 
both in Europe and at the 700 acre 
island near Dark Harbor, Me., where 
he was living until his recent illness. 
Commenting on the rise, waning and 
Tebirth of interest in the Gibson girl he 
Said: “I have known four generations 
of women and they are all very much 
the same.” 

Surviving are his wife; a son, Lieut. 
Com. Langhorne Gibson; a daughter, 
Mrs. John J. Emery, and twelve grand- 
children. 


Portrait of America Travels 
The Artists for Victory-Pepsi-Cola 
Portrait of America exhibition is now 
at the Springfield (Mass.) Museum (un- 
til Jan. 15), the first stop after the 
Metropolitan Museum in its itinerary 
of eight cities. After the Springfield 
ing it will move to the Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburgh. 
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Joan Miro (left) and Artigas in Barcelona Studio 


New Temperas and Ceramics by Miro 


FROM BARCELONA there has come to 
New York a package of tempera paint- 
ings done during the last two years 
by Joan Miro, the Spanish modern. 
Crossing the waters also without mis- 
hap are five jugs or vases designed 
and decorated by Miro and executed 
by the well known ceramist, Artigas. 
Pierre Matisse shows them during Jan- 
uary. 

Even more gratifying than the visual 
pleasure these neat and precise and 
fanciful paintings give is the recogni- 
tion of order and progress inherent in 
them. Such magazines as Life and Col- 
liers have of late insinuated in their 
reports on European modern painters 
that all was falling apart among them. 
Picasso is done for; Bonnard is pulling 
the young men backward, etc.—all de- 
featist reports with no substantiation. 

There is substance enough in Miro’s 
truly Miro work, The vases could have 
been done by none other with the play 
of colors, of the dull pottery ground, 
over which pours glazed reliefs in 
rich, deep tones to form big-headed 
little girls, birds and other favorite 
Miro characters. 

The temperas are all of a size and 
might well stand as a series to be num- 
bered and classified together for all- 
time. A subtle background wash of 
color applied transparently is superim- 
posed by patterns of planets, crooked 
stars, chains of dots, hourglasses, birds 
and people, all held together in definite 
design by the seemingly wayward pro- 
gress of a wiry black line weaving about 
the paper. Miro has employed large 
black areas in some of these, balancing 
them up with strong elementary colors 
and an occasional sharp white. Part 
of the fascination of these fancies is 
the game he plays of changing color 


each time the mystic line crosses a 
solid. One may explore each painting 
unendingly at close range; then receive 
a separate emotion of wholeness by 
viewing it at six paces. 

It seems fitting that the art object 
should come under the hand of the 
modern artist for decoration. In re- 
cent years, canvas has been put aside 
occasionally for the creation of a rug, 
a tapestry, freestanding “constructions” 
and free-swinging “mobiles.” Although 
the success of these Miro ceramics may 
have to be credited in large part to 
the ceramist, Artigas (whose art was 
introduced to New York ten years or 
more ago by Brummer), the utilitarian 
water jug may be viewed as a possible 
extension of territory for the modern 
artist who has already shown himself 
unaversed to reviving ancient arts, and 
inclined toward the manipulation of 
materials. The art object is given a new 
importance by this exhibition. And 
Miro has accounted for himself gratify- 
ingly.—MAubDE RILEY. 


Pennsylvania Jurors 


Joseph T. Fraser, Jr. announces that 
Franklin Watkins and Charles Rudy 
will be chairmen, respectively, of the 
painting and sculpture juries for the 
140th Annual Exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy. 

The exhibition, which opens on Janu- 
ary 21, is the oldest national show in 
the country, a direct decendant of 
Charles Willson Peale’s fine arts exhibi- 
tion at Independence Hall in 1795. Fol- 
lowing wartime procedure, the Annual 
will again be selected by invitation, and 
the work chosen eligible for the $6,000 
purchase fund allocated annually for 
additions to the permanent collection. 
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The Big Dory: GEORGE BELLOWS 


New Britain Buys Seven More Americans 


THE PERMANENT COLLECTION of the Art 
Museum of the New Britain Institute 
has gone ahead by great leaps this 
year. Earlier in the season (see DIGEST, 
Sept. 1) we reported the acquisition of 
work by Rockwell Kent, Glackens, 
Thomas Moran and Sargent. Now 
comes the announcement from J. Stew- 
art Lacy, art adviser to the Institute, 
of the purchase of seven more paint- 
ings. 

The Big Dory by George Bellows gets 
top billing in the new group. This com- 
pelling canvas, strongly simplified in 
the treatment of sky, great rocks and 
straining figures, is a fine example of 
the artist’s early period. Painted in 
Monhegan, Maine, in 1912, it has been 
exhibited at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and at the Fogg Museum. It 
was formerly in the Robert Treat Paine 
collection and comes to New Britain 


via the Knoedler Galleries, New York. 

The Institute’s 19th century section 
is handsomely augmented by Pat 
O’Donahue’s Farm by A. H. Wyant and 
Wasatch Mountains (in wildest Wy- 
oming) by Albert Bierstadt, purchased 
through the Vose Galleries. Isola Tiber- 
ina Ponte, a watercolor by Arthur B. 
Davies, is added to an already excel- 
lent representation of The Eight (also 
from Knoedler). Three watercolors, 
First Snow, Virginia City by Thomas 
Craig (from Rehn); Sunday Visitors by 
Jon Corbino (from Kleemann); and 
Checker Players by Andree Ruellan 
(from Kraushaar), add _ substantially 
to the Institute’s collection of the 
younger contemporaries. 

The purchases were made from an 
exhibition of oils and watercolors from 
New York and Boston dealers which 
was held during the Autumn. 


San Diego Gallery Reopens in New Quarters 


THE New YEAR marks a happy cir- 
cumstance for the citizens of San Diego: 
the reopening in a new home of the 
Gallery of Fine Arts. What makes the 


occasion doubly festive is the simul- 
taneous return and showing of more 
than a score of Old Master and Modern 
French works, which were sent away 
for safekeeping in 1941. 

A near war casualty, the Gallery’s 
collection was temporarily installed in 
a private home after its Spanish plat- 
aresque palace in Balboa Park had 
been turned into a Naval Hospital. 
When this house was recently put up 
for sale, San Diego, a war plant center 
and point of embarkation, had already 
become the most crowded city on the 
West Coast. But due to the public spir- 
ited efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. 
Marcy, another and larger mansion was 
turned over to the Gallery. 

Pictures and sculptures now on view 
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after their war enforced absence of 
three years include works by Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt, Van der Weyden, Isen- 
brandt, Cranach, Titian, Tintoretto, 
Bronzino, Guardi, Gozzoli, Sassetta and 
Velasquez, together with a group of oils 
by Matisse, Vliaminck and Derain. An- 
other feature of the reopening is the 
Asiatic Room, reorganized for the bene- 
fit of visiting servicemen. 

Through gifts from anonymous pat- 
rons, the Gallery has also erected a 
new Medieval Hall as an annex to the 
mansion. Designed by Louis Gill, the 
Hall includes a 12th century Burgund- 
ian stone carved doorway, a French 
stained glass window from Bourges and 
an altar panel by Bermejo. 

Current exhibition at the Gallery is 
a loan show of contemporary painting 
and sculpture, together with a portrait 
show by members of the San Diego Art 
Guild, 


Toledo Purchases 
Five Canvases 


BELATEDLY, we report the purchase of 
five paintings by the Toledo Museum 
from its 31st Annual Exhibition, through 
the Elizabeth C. Mau Bequest. Can- 
vases by Walter Emerson Baum, Jerry 
Farnsworth, Helen Sawyer, Vaughn 
Flannery and Furman Finck were ge. 
lected from the 60 paintings which 
made up the show. Added to an already 
lively collection of contemporary Amer- 
ican art, they are now hanging in the 
Museum’s newly decorated Gallery 29. 


Winter’s End, a gentle landscape by 
Pennsylvania’s artist-critic-teacher 
Baum, was invited to Toledo from the 
1944 Annual of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy. When notified of the purchase, 
Baum returned the compliment by giv- 
ing the. Museum two oil sketches, a 
tempera sketch, and three lithographs 
—all of which were preliminary studies 
for the larger canvas. 


Jerry Farnsworth, a regular exhib- 
itor in the Annuals and always popular 
with Toledoans, is represented by The 
Amateur, a typical and thoroughly en- 
gaging painting of a pert, long-legged 
child preparing for a ballet perform- 
ance. Valentine Still Life by Helen 
Sawyer, who is Farnsworth’s wife, is 
a colorful grouping of “reminiscent 
items.” The broad blue river and dark 
hills of Vaughn Flannery’s Swan Island 
is another of his handsome Maryland 
landscapes—this time without horses. 
I’ve Got Nothing to Wear, an out- 
standing figure painting by Furman 
Finck, was shown in New York two 
years ago, hung in the 54th American 
Annual of the Chicago Art Institute 
and, by arrangement with Toledo, 
shown again at the Carnegie Annual. 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


Advocates of so-called modern art 
have a habit of casually dismissing 
logical arguments for the traditional 
fundamentals of art with a shrug 
and “you either feel it or you don’t.” 
Presses have groaned with books and 
magazines featuring the invention 
of a specious vocabulary to support 
the insupportable. They forget pic- 
torial art is completely visual. It is 
not based on truth, which is abstract 
and independent of man, or on “good- 
ness,” which is purely social, being 
man’s name for such practices of 
men as make for the general wel- 
fare. It is based completely on beauty, 
and beauty is a matter of human 
eyesight and intelligence. The laws 
of composition or design, the require- 
ments of drawing and _ perspective 
and color harmony all depend en- 
tirely on the mechanism of the hu- 
man eye. Pictorial art can never be 
produced by the blind or for the 
blind. It has been said that ‘beauty 
is in the eye of the beholder,” and 
it is also true that tastes vary im 
things agreeable to the eye of man. 
Still the eye and the palate the 
world over have a definite range, 
and it will never be possible to jus- 
tify the utterly repulsive or mean- 
ingless visually on the basis of a di- 
vergence of tastes. 
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Cinema War Art 


THe Roxy THEATER in New York was 
the first of a string of movie houses to 
show free to the public about 125 paint- 
ings made by artist correspondents and 
combat artists in various war areas. 
Since then the exhibition has started on 
a tour of 28 cities, and has been seen 
by many thousands. The War Depart- 
ment and the Treasury Department ar- 
ranged for the showing to stimulate the 
sale of War Bonds and to “encourage 
a proud determination in all Americans 
to become an active part of the war.” 

Oddly enough, these paintings do ac- 
tually give a closer sense of the feel 
of war than news photographs in papers 
and magazines can. It isn’t the color 
added that does this; it might be the 
evidence of first-hand participation in 
war by some who came back. Families 
of servicemen, looking at these action 
paintings, will no doubt feel that if a 
defenseless and unarmed correspondent 
could stay in any of these hot spots 
long enough to take in all the details, 
then, surely, the situations are not too 
horrendous for trained fighters on the 
move. Some of the action is even pic- 
turesque; lots of it is human; some of 
jt is humorous. 


For those who know the artists by 
their former style of work, the collec- 
tion of paintings holds many a _ jolt. 
Imagine Joe Jones in the midst of 
Alaskan icebergs where a_ pitchfork 
would be of no use whatever; Bohrod, 
the Chicago man, wading knee-deep in 
the green waters of the South Pacific; 
Reg Marsh wrestling with big trans- 
ports instead of steeplechases; Poor, 
Pleissner and Laning painting in fur- 
lined gloves in the Aleutians; von Rip- 
per rounding up prisoners in Italy! 

The paintings of Pleissner, Bohrod, 
Sgt. Albert Gold anld others have ap- 
peared in part in Life Magazine’s pages. 
A sort of joint ownership between the 
War Department and Life seems to 
have taken place in the case of many 
of these paintings. It is hard to tell 
where one sponsorship left off and the 
next one picked up. Life’s attitude is 
that the war paintings will eventually 
be given to the Government, so why 
not lend them now. 


St. Louis Awards 


The St. Louis Artists Guild is holding 
its 32nd Annual Competitive Exhibition 
of Oil Paintings and Sculpture until 
Jan. 4. In the open class, Fred Green 
Carpenter was awarded the $100 prize 
for his landscape Ferry Landing, the 
Gale Henderson prize of $50 went to 
Arthur Krause for Clowns in a Library, 
and Miriam O’Malley won $25 for The 
Colonel’s Tool Shed.” 


Awards for which only Artists Guild 
members were eligible were the $100 
Harold Stiers prize which was won by 
Fred E. Conway for his Station, the 
W. K. Bixby award of $50 taken by 
Belle Cramer for Scarf from Perugia, 
the Mercer Orwig prize of $50 awarded 
to Oscar Thalinger for Autumn, and a 
$3 prize which went to Dorothy Bar- 
tolomey for Uninvited. 

Honorable mentions went to Amanda 
Hawkins, Katherine Blackman Havens, 
Elizabeth Phelan, Gustav Goetsch, 
Charles Quest, and Eloise Long Wells. 
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Madonna and Child With St. John: FRANCESCO PESELLINO 


Toledo Receives Splendid Madonna 


THE TOLEDO MUSEUM has received, 
through the generosity of its founder, 
the late Edward Drummond Libbey, an 
important early Renaissance painting 
by Francesco Pesellino. Probably com- 
pleted about 1450, the Madonna and 
Child With Saint John and Two Angels 
becomes the earliest 15th century paint- 
ing in the collection of the Museum. 


Pesellino has been somewhat neg- 
lected, and sometimes brushed aside 
as a brilliant painter of wedding chests, 
the most famous of which are in the 
Gardner Collection in Boston and in 
the Wantage Collection in England. An 
untimely death cut short his work on 
the most impressive of his alterpieces, 


Drawings in Philadelphia 


Drawing takes the spotlight again, 
this time at the Philadelphia Art Alli- 
ance, where an exhibition of drawings 
by sculptors, advertising artists, paint- 
ers, cartoonists and designers aims to 
show this medium as the basis for all 
forms of art. 


Alexander Calder and Harry Rosin 
are among the sculptors represented; 
advertisers include Leon Karp, Paul 
Darrow, and Ben Shahn; cartoonists: 
James Thurber and William Steig; 
painters: George Grosz, Samuel Fein- 
stein and William Hague. 


the Trinity in the National Gallery in 
London, which was finished by Filippo 
Lippi. The Madonna and Child in the 
Gardner Collection and the Toledo Mu- 
seum painting show his promise as one 
of the masters of his time. 

Toledo’s newly acquired Madonna was 
shown at the New York and San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fairs in 1939 and 1940, 
and it had previously been exhibited at 
the Fogg Museum (1927), and at Du- 
veen Brothers (1924). While still owned 
abroad, it was exhibited at the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum (1898). Bernard Ber- 
enson wrote of it as the most worthy 
and admirable of the large paintings 
by Pesellino. 


Art Without Fads 


Paris-trained Sari Dienes, for years 
connected with the Ozenfant School of 
Art in London, takes the occasion of 
the New Year to restate the aims of 
her Studio. Miss Dienes believes that 
art training can be comprehensive, ac- 
curate, and still fun—without fads or 
prettiness, She looks upon art as “both 
a necessity and a wonder,” and expects 
her studio to meet the requirement of 
those who see art as something to “en- 
rich, organize and delight their lives.” 

Miss Dienes also teaches art at the 
Parsons School of Design. 
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City of Rufach: NATALIE Hays HAMMOND 


Needlepoint Murals Revive an Old Craft 


NEEDLEPOINT MurRALs by Natalie Hays 
Hammond, at the Architectural League, 
redeem the present status of most mod- 
ern needle work from that of a trivial 
pastime or a mere display of manual 
dexterity to that of a fine art. For these 
murals reveal the creative originality 
and fine esthetic perception which are 
necessary to a work of art. The crafts- 
manship itself is amazing. The needle 
has expressed the artist’s inventions so 
skillfully that one is hardly conscious 
of the interminable, patient stitches 
which have gone into these pieces in the 
immediate admiration of their remark- 
able pictorial qualities. 

One of the largest panels, Florence 
1549, is a summing up of the proud 
majesty of this city at its moment of 
fullest flowering, in itself an epitome of 
the splendor of the Rennaissance, rather 
than an attempt to give any topograph- 
ical veracity of architectural details. 
The very essence of this stately city 
which produced so many great men, 
and so much great art is conveyed to 
us in the breadth and nobility of Miss 
Hammond's design. 

In striking contrast of approach, an- 
other large panel, City of Colmar 1540, 
is a complete summary of a mediaeval 
city, its walled enclosures rising suri- 
ously from green fields, its compact, 
self-contained entity remote from the 
open countryside around it. 

Many of the small pieces, such as 
New England Scene; African Design, 


PAINTINGS 


suggesting the Bushman’s art; Letters, 
its simplicity of detail given interest by 
the well-related shapes and forms, 
might be cited. Undoubtedly, many ob- 
servers would award the palm to Ar- 
mored Horsemen in its swift evocation 
of movement and flashing of gold and 
silver in the panoply of the jousting 
horsemen. 


The high degree of this craftsmanship 
may be realized from the fact that Miss 
Hammond does not work from a draw- 
ing or from a pattern of any kind, but 
develops her design directly and freely 
as her work progresses, in accordance 
with a mental image which, probably, 
alters as the work grows, since in her 
hands needle work becomes as expres- 
sive as pigment in the setting down of 
a pictorial conception. She has discov- 
ered immense resources in this craft, 
as well as appreciating and respecting 
its limitations. The exhibition was held 
under the auspices of the St. Briavel 
Guild, and continued until Dec. 30. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Back After Pearl Harbor 


The Metropolitan Museum has put 
on exhibition mediaeval tapestries and 
sculpture comprising the finest items 
of the collection in the main build- 
ing. These exhibits were stored for safe- 
keeping after Pearl Harbor. They are 
now grouped in the gallery adjacent 
to the armor hall. 


The Dutch Wait 


THE RETREATING GERMANS were scaree- 
ly out of sight in southern Hollang 
when a meeting of the leading painter 
and sculptors was called in Maastricht 
It was decided not to reestablish for. 
mally the art associations or attempt 
an exhibition of the creative work ae 
complished during the,occupation unt] 
the entire country was liberated ang 
all artists could participate—a y 
wise move in the light of recent de 
velopments. 

The Dutch art associations were 
spontaneously discontinued immediately 
after the German invasion, in spite 
of enemy orders to the contrary. How- 
ever, underground activities among the 
artists have been vigorous. Their news. 
paper, De Vrije Kunstenaar (The Free 
Artist), first appeared as a small mime- 
ographed sheet, soon developed into a 
well printed, eight page newspaper that 
freely discussed the aims and _ hopes 
of Holland’s creative workers. 

In reporting the meeting, Limburgsch 
Dagblad stated that a resolution re. 
jected any exhibition of work done in 
the face of threats and obstructions 
from the Nazi Culture Chamber “until 
the northern provinces have been com- 
pletely freed of the most vulgar sadists 
the world has ever known.” 


Corcoran Biennial Coming 


With continuing wartime transporta- 
tion difficulties, the 19th Biennial Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary American Oil 
Paintings at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art (March 18-April 29) will again 
be an all-invitation show. At the re- 
quest of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the Committee of Selection 
will choose only paintings that can 
be brought to Washington by vans over 
the roads. In order to get a well-bal- 
anced representation, many of the selec- 
tions will be made through New York 
dealers, who handle the work of art- 
ists living in many sections of the 
country. 


Aubusson Carpets 


A collection of Aubussons, ranging 
in size from small hearth rugs to palace 
carpets, are now being displayed on 
Gimbel’s 5th Floor, adjacent to the 
Hearst collection. Although there are 
many of these French carpets still in 
use that were woven during the reign 
of Louis XVI, all of the Gimbel group 
come from the time of Louis Philippe, 
the last and most prolific period of 
Aubusson weaving prior to modern 
times. They are priced low in order to 
facilitate the disposal of estates. 
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Creation of Eve. Embroidered in Mid-16th Century 


Virginia Surveys the Craft of Needlework 


A MUCH NEGLECTED MIRROR Of civiliza- 
tion, needlework, has been chosen as 
the subject of the Ninth Anniversary 
Exhibition of the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts in Richmond. The 150 exhibits 
comprising The Human Story in Needle- 
work date from early periods to the 
present day, and illustrate the wide 
variety of styles and subjects used 
throughout the ages in embroidery, 
rather than a chronological history of 
this very specialized and perishable 
medium of expression. 

The work of Renaissance artists and Deluge, 









United Modern Art In Boston 


Not organized for profit 
138 Newbury Street, Boston 


pres en bs 


PANORAMA OF MODERN ART 


for five weeks 


Beginning January 22 






in Boston—at the Institute of Modern Art, 
at the participating commercial Art galleries 
and in the windows of the leading stores— 


one of the largest and finest exhibitions 
of modern art ever shown in New England. 
e 
sponsored jointly by 


Institute of Modern Art 


Boston Organization of Modern Art 


Jacob and Esau are worked out on 


master craftsmen is well represented 
by a rare altar frontal of Philip II of 
Spain, which was lent by the Detroit 
Institute of Art. Innumerable figures 
and scenes from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, bordered by the Tree of Jesse 
on a gold ground, are worked with the 
famous stitch known as translucent em- 
broidery. A series of three long panels 
that were probably used as bed hangings 
in 16th century Switzerland also tell 
Biblical stories in a delightfully naive 
fashion. The Creation, Noah and the 
Abraham and Rebecca 








24 east 54th street 


open daily 10-6 except mondays 





coarse linen in chain and tent stitch, 
and come from the collection of Judge 
Irwin Untermyer. (See reproduction of 
Creation of Eve at left.) 


By the 19th century, non-professional 
needlework had become one of the few 
suitable occupations for “ladies of qual- 
ity,” and from such a hand comes the 
saga of Lafayette’s visit to America, 
delicately embroidered on a pocket 
handkerchief in idealistic admiration 
(from the Litchfield Historical Society). 
Marguerite Zorach brings contemporary 
needlework back into the realm of fine 
art with her 44 x52 inch panel, The 
Zorach Family in Maine, which was in- 
cluded in her recent exhibition at 
Knoedler’s. 


The Virginia showing, drawn from 
many museums and private collections, 
and representing work from twenty 
countries, will open on January 19 and 
continue through February 18. 


Golden Gate Weavers 


The Golden Gate Weavers, who have 
been displaying their textiles for 35 
years, are again holding their annual 
exhibition at the de Young Museum 
(through January). This year’s show 
includes both the traditional and the 
creative in textile design. In the for- 
mer category are coverlets and iable- 
cloths, replicas of Colonial patterns, 
woven in wool and cotton. Drapery 
yardage, table runners, mats and nap- 
kins, purses, etc., constitute the “crea- 
tive” section, in which experiments 
have been made with new materials, 
colors and designs. 





visit 


new york’s most 
beautiful museum 






to enjoy rest and uplift through art 













sundays 12-6 e no entrance fee 
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MILT ON#AVERY 


January 9th - February 3rd 


DURAND-RUEL 


12 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET NEW YORK 


just arrived from abroad recently 


miro 
CERAMICS, GOUACHES, LITHOGRAPHS 


PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


Through January 41 E. 57th ST. 


60th Anniversary Exhibition 


January 2nd to 20th 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


Rolls Royce Building 32 East 57th Street, New York 


RECENT WATERCOLORS 


JOHN W. McCOY 


JANUARY 8-20 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 


38 EAST 57th STREET CARMINE DALESIO, Director NEW YORK 
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Ho-Ho: LENARD KESTER 


New York Sees Kester 


ASIDE FROM a near-mishap quite early 
in life (he missed being born on a New 
York horse-drawn trolley by ten min- 
utes), young Lenard Kester seems to 
be a darling of the gods—at least so 
far as his career goes. After taking 
first prize at the Los Angeles Museum 
Southern California show in 1943, his 
Petrudie’s Shack received a unanimous 
popular vote from the Conservative, 
Intermediate and Radical juries in the 
Oakland Museum's show for visiting 
artists, and Oakland accorded him a 
one-man show. He is now being intro- 
duced to the East Coast in a showing 
of 28 dynamic canvases at the Knoed- 
ler Galleries (Jan. 1-14). 

Kester paints clowns, Toledoish land- 
scapes in wind and weather that are 
full of dashing vitality, mood and move- 
ment. His storms are violent, his dark- 
ly rainy nights wet, and his bare trees 
bent but defiant. It isn’t difficult to see 
why the dramatically moonlit Petrudie’s 
Shack captured all persuasions of ju- 
rors in Oakland.—J. G. 


Brooklyn Spring Term 


The art school of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum announces the opening of its 
spring term on Feb, 5. The incomplete 
schedule is as follows: Daily painting 
and composition classes conducted by 
George Picken, Mondays through Fri- 
days; Oil and watercolor sketching con- 
ducted by John I. Bindrum, Wednesday 
afternoons and Tuesday afternoons and 
Friday evenings; and sculpture classes 
conducted by Chaim Gross, Monday 
through Friday afternoons. 

The school also offers courses without 
instruction in painting and drawing. 
For further information write to the 
Brooklyn Museum Art School. 


The Negro Comes of Age 


The Negro Comes of Age, a national 
exhibition of Contemporary American 
artists, will be held at the Albany In- 
stitute of History and Art from Janu- 
ary 3 to February 10. The works of 46 
American Negro painters and sculptors 
have been selected for the showing, 
which will be treated at further length 
in a later issue of the DIGEsT. 
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Watkins for his excellent portrait of 
Raeburn White. Other honors 
went to Jose De Creeft (the unforget- 
table beaten-lead head called Hima- 
jaya), Doris Kunzie Weidner, William 
Thoeny, Cecil Howard, Mary Lawser, 
Louis Bouche and Joseph Flock (his 
peautifully painted Seated Woman). 


The National Academy Annual was 
chiefly distinguished by the presence of 
those “old, familiar faces,” but here and 
there were signs of things to come, when 
the citadel of conservatism will temper 
its devotion to traditional craftsman- 
ship with a more vital interest in the 
contemporary spirit—its recent elec- 
tions indicate this trend even more 
strongly. Among the numerous prize 
winners, we particularly liked River at 
Wilson’s Mill by Carl Gaertner, Boxers 
by Joe Brown, The Lineman by Ivan 
Le Lorrain Albright (although painted 
% years ago), Sea Gulls by William 
Thon, The Family by Jon Corbino, and 
Noel With Violin by Gladys Rockmore 
Davis. A sidelight of the academy an- 
nual illustrating the danger of the 
dead-hand: the Altman landscape prize 
was first voted to Louis Bosa’s Sidewalk 
Market; then taken back because the 
artist was not American-born. Subse- 
quently, Sidewalk Market won the $1,500 
Pepsi-Cola prize. 

American museums staged numerous 
important shows during the year, de- 
spite war-time restrictions and labor 
shortage. Philadelphia honored the name 
of native-son Thomas Eakins with a com- 
prehensive exhibition at the Philadel- 
phia Museum, marking the 100th year 
since the birth of this great American 
realist. The Cincinnati Museum re-en- 
acted the famous Armory Show in an 
exciting exhibition which was somewhat 
curtailed by two factors: many artists 
had destroyed the works they had sent 
to the International Exhibition of 1913, 
and a number of collectors refused to 
loan the treasures that demonstrated 
their foresight. In Dayton, the Art In- 
stitute attempted to resolve the prob- 
lem of church tradition and modern 
artistic expression. It was an exhibition 
that thrilled the artists, but failed to 
convert the general public. Cleveland 
teviewed Islamic art; acquired 25 of the 
exhibits for the Cleveland Museum’s 
notable collection. 


Since Colonial days, sport has been 
a most active ingredient in American 
life, and the Boston Museum recognized 
this national trait with a large exhibi- 
tion of sporting art, emphasis being 
placed on the 19th century. The great- 
ness of Winslow Homer was noted by 
ambitious exhibitions at the Whitney 
and Worcester Museums, and the publi- 
tation of Lloyd Goodrich’s long awaited 
book on the American master. 


The Museum of Modern Art, although 
sharply criticized for its chi-chi policies 
and mysterious acquisition program 
(particularly by Emily Genauer in 
Harper’s), had a busy and, on the whole, 
Profitable year. Best of its showmanly 
staged shows was its 15th anniversary 
&xhibition, Art in Progress, ranging 
ma Matisse Odalisque to a stream- 

percolator. Also, its display of 
Modern drawings was one of the finest 
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art surveys in several years. Nobody 
quite knows why the Director, if there 
is one, picked the poetic, imaginative 
Lyonel Feininger and the rugged, heavy- 
handed Marsden Hartley for a duet ex- 
hibition. However, the show was a suc- 
cess, aided perhaps by the very dis- 
similarity of the two artists. 

Best news of the year for American 
artists was the renewal of regular ac- 
tivity at the Whitney Museum, under 
its own honored egis and independent 
of the Metropolitan. Both the annual 
exhibition and the display of paintings 
from the Whitney’s permanent collec- 
tion, now taken out of war storage, 
proved provocative attractions—indi- 
cating that the Whitney Museum is too 
great to die, even though somebody 
tried to sell the art world the idea that 
it would be an act of kindness. 


Two trends of the year, diametrically 
opposed in artistic taste, deserve special 
mention. One was the rising demand for 
abstract painting, demonstrated by the 
numerous successful exhibitions and 
the popularity of Sidney Janis’ book, 
Abstract and Surrealist Art in America. 

The other, and more definite, trend 
is the revival of interest in paintings 
of last century America, especially the 
genre painters like William S. Mount, 
the romantic landscapists of the mis- 
named Hudson River School, and such 
independent spirits as Martin J. Heade 
(one of our forgotten masters). Names 
drawing the collector’s attention in- 
cluded Whittridge, Cropsey, Kensett, 
Cole, Havell, Henry, Chadwick, East- 
man Johnson, and Robert Loftin New- 
man, 


There was an almost complete cessa- 
tion of exhibition activity in the old 
master field—probably because the de- 
mand of collectors for exceptional 
works made it impossible for commer- 
cial dealers to assemble large-scale 
shows, and the museums were other- 
wise engaged. However, public collec- 
tions continued to be enriched through 
both gift and purchase. Jules Bache, 
New York banker, gave his collection 
of 63 paintings and numerous art ob- 
jects to the Metropolitan. Walter C. 
Arensberg presented his collection of 
832 modern art works—including Du- 
champ’s Nude Descending a Staircase 
—to the University of California in Los 
Angeles, 

Most important of all was the dona- 
tion of French and Italian masterworks 
to the National Gallery in Washington 
by Samuel H. Kress. Included in this 
generous gift to the American people 
were: Verrocchio’s magnificent Lorenzo 
de Medici, Dosso Dossi’s Circe and Her 
Lovers in a Landscape, nine Luini fres- 
coes illustrating the legend of Cephalus, 
an Annunciation by Filippo Lippi, Ital- 
ian Comedians by Watteau, and Bou- 
cher’s Madame Bergeret. 

Two top-flight Renoirs entered mu- 
seum collections: Young Girls, acquired 
by Omaha’s Joslyn Memorial, and 
Landscape at Beaulieu, bought from its 
fine Renoir exhibition by the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor. One of 
Gauguin’s last great paintings, The 
Call, entered the Cleveland Museum. 
The M. H. de Young Museum of San 
Francisco bought a notable Rubens, The 
Tribute Money. The Albright Art Gal- 
lery of Buffalo, after unloading some of 


[Please turn to page 30] 
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ENGLISH LANDSCAPES 
AMERICAN & EUROPEAN 
OLD MASTERS 
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January 13 to 27: 


Group Show: The League 
of Present Day Artists 
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48 East 57th NEW YORK 
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PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


ATTILIO SALEMME 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





—— RECENT PAINTINGS —— 


MURRAY BEWLEY 


JAN. 9—20 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
Branch: 55 East 57th St., N. Y. 
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HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 
Old and Modern 
Paintings 
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First Showing 


SCHNEIDERMAN 


Dec. 22-Jan. 6 (11 a. m.-7 p.m.) 


857 Madison Avenue (71st Street) 
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PAINTINGS 
out of my daily life 


GERI PINE 


BONESTELL {seas 57'st. 


18 EAST 57 ST. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


PRINT SOCIETY ¢ 38 W. 57 St., N. Y. 
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A Green Exhibition 
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EXHIBITION JAN. was — 
KATHERINE LORILLARD 
WOLFE ART CLUB 


ARGENT GALLERY 





42 W. 57th ST. 
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Fine Paintings of All Schools 
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Four Figures: THERESE STEINHARDT 


Therese Steinhardt 


PAINTINGS, including both landscapes 
and figure pieces, by Therese Steinhardt 
are on view at the Milch Galleries. A 
small canvas, August in the Berkshires, 
is one of the most successful landscapes 
in its able composition of rolling mead- 
ows and fringing trees set in a softly 
diffused light. Winter in Central Park 
and View from My Studio Window— 
looking down across varied planes of flat 
and jutting roofs to a distant vista of 
the river—are also ably composed and 
brushed. 


The figure pieces, in general, are 
handled with less sophistication, with 
the exception of Cello Lesson, in which 
the give and take of forms and the 
pleasing arrangement of the figures 
makes harmonious impression. Lecture, 
a group of listening people, finely char- 
acterized and placed in provocative re- 
lations, is another performance that 
indicates more imagination as well as 
surer craftsmanship than the single fig- 


‘ures in the exhibition, It is probable 


that these excellent canvases are later 
work than the rather pedestrian figures 
of the other canvases and indicate the 
actual powers of the artist. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Sanity in Art Prizes 


Prizes and honorable mention went to 
15 artists at the 6th Annual Exhibition 
of the Society for Sanity in Art, held 
at the California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor. Awarded the Logan Medal 
were: Herman Struck for The Boats 
are Late, oil; Joseph A. F. Everett for 
Deep Snow, watercolor; and Edgardo 
Simone for Heir of the Purple Heart, 
sculpture. 

Others winners were: Ladislav Hlav- 
ka, Sam Hyde Harris, Claude Buck 
and Ruby W. Usher for their oil paint- 
ings, and W. Frederick Seeley and Wil- 
liam Winthrop Ward, who received 
honorable mention in the same group. 


. Katherine E. Wallis was honored for 


her sculpture, Also receiving honorable 
mention were S/Sgt. F. Loren Boulier 
and Warren Chase Merritt, watercolor- 
ists, Orpha Klinker, etcher, and Herman 
Struck and Barbara Herbert, sculptors. 


With Lofty Aims 


WE THOUGHT perhaps the Independey 
Voters Committee of the Arts and §q., 
ences might prove too lively to expiry 
with the November elections. Sup 
enough, it has grown up into the Jp. 
dependent Citizens Committee of fh 
Arts, Sciences and Professions, and aj 
workers in these fields are eligible & 
membership. Jo Davidson is chairman 
of the group, which claims non-partisay 
status, with Leon Kroll, Boardman Rob}. 
inson, John Sloan, Raphael Soyer, May 
Weber and William Zorach acting as 
“initiating sponsors.” 

The Committee will work for “swif; 
and complete victory, durable peace. 
full employment and a decent standar 
of living in post-war America, extensioy 
of democracy in the United States, ey. 
tension of democracy abroad, and th: 
strengthening of international unit; 
through interchange of ideas betwee 
men and women of the arts, science 
and professions of this country and the 
United Nations.” Details as to how these 
lofty and admirable aims are to bk 
implemented and finally accomplished 
have not yet been revealed. 




























f 
Ida Stroud Passes 


December 1 marked the passing of 
Mrs. Ida Wells Stroud, one of New Jer. 
sey’s well known painters prominentl 
identified with art circles in the State 
and on the Shore. 

Born in New Orleans, Mrs. Stroud re. 
ceived her art training at Pratt In 
stitute, Brooklyn. She lived for many 
years in Newark where she was an 
instructor at the Newark School of 
Fine and Industrial Arts. Summers she 
devoted to her own landscape painting 
classes along the Shore. Known par: 
ticularly for her watercolors, Mn 
Stroud had exhibited extensively in art 
shows principally in New Jersey. She 
was a member of the Asbury Park So- 
ciety of Fine Arts, the Manasquan 
River group of artists, the American 
Water Color Society, the American Art- 
ists Professional League, and other art 
organizations. 

She is survived by a daughter, Mr 
Clara Stroud Colvin, of Herbertsville 
New Jersey, a son Arva Stroud of East 
Orange, and a granddaughter, Mis 
Dorothy Stroud also of East Orange. 


























































George Bogert Dies 


George H. Bogert, landscape painte! 
whose work hangs in the Metropolitat 
Museum, the National Gallery ani 
many other institutions throughout this 
country and Europe, died in New York 
Dec. 15 at the age of 80. 























Bogert studied with Thomas Eakin} 
at the National Academy of Design ani] 


with Puvis de Chavannes in Paris 
Elected an Associate of the Nation? 
Academy in 1899, he was also a member 
of the New York Society of Landscap 
Painters, the Pennsylvania Academy 
Fine Arts, the Salmagundi Club ani 
the Lotus Club. Included among th 
prizes he won are the bronze medal 
Paris Exposition, 1900; the gold medal 
American Society of Art, 1902 and 19% 
and the Webb Prize, Society of Ame 
ican Artists, 1899. In the American 4m 
Annual his biography fills 40 lines. 
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Nan Wood Graham: GRANT Woop 


Grant Wood's Sister 


IN ITS SEARCH for a painting by the 
famous American artist, Grant Wood, 
to add to its newly formed collection of 
contemporary American painting, the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica has acquired 
the portrait of Grant Wood’s sister, 
Nan, the only canvas which the artist 
refused to sell during his lifetime. 

The portrait of Nan hung in the art- 
ist’s living room which was built around 
the painting. The wall paper went with 
the painting, and the furnishings and 
the rug repeated the colors. Even the 
fireplace was designed to set off the 
portrait. 

It was painted as a gift to the artist’s 
sister shortly after she had posed for 
American Gothic, in which Wood por- 
trayed her in a hardly complimentary 
fashion as a Mid-western American 
housewife. Nan has never been exhibited 
with the exception of the memorial ex- 
hibition given to Grant Wood at the Art 
Institute of Chicago a year after his 
death in 1942. His sister, Mrs. Nan 
Wood Graham, consented to the sale of 
the portrait to the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tannica in order that he might be repre- 
sented in one of the largest contempor- 
ary collections in this country, when it 
is first exhibited next April at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, prior to a national 
tour of museums. 

It appears that Wood felt his sister 
: might harbor an unvoiced resentment 
ona for his portrayal of her in American 
‘allery ani Gothic, so he painted her true to life in 
roughout this the attempt to alleviate her (he 
in New York thought) injured pride. He labored long 
hours to please her, and when the por- 
trait was completed Wood stated that 
it was to be the property of his sister 
and that it would not be sold. 
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Wassily Kandinsky 


E. & A. Silberman Galleries 


PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 


[Continued from page 12] 


Bauhaus, and now head of the Armour 
Institute of Technology of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, looks for the day 
when painting such as Kandinsky’s can 
be wedded with architecture as part of 
a scheme. This was Kandinsky’s own 
dearest wish but it is not known that he 
ever had the chance to fulfil it. 

Kandinsky was born an aristocrat and 
those who knew him say that his bear- 
ing was always such. He knew no jeal- 
ousies, no fear of followers. He was 
an outgoing person, an inspiring teacher 
a genial and likeable man, who included 
in his acquaintance leading figures in 
the allied arts of many countries, His 
friends in America are legion. He had 
hoped to come to the United States one 
day for he liked the “wonderful reds 
and blues” he saw in American paint- 
ings in the Jeu de Paume exposition in 
Paris and wanted to see more of the 
“young art” of America. 


The Nierendorf Galleries in New 
York have arranged a retrospective ex- 
hibition of the work of Kandinsky, open- 
ing it on December 26. There is a paint- 
ing for every year from 1909 to 1938, 
with the exception of the war years, 
1914 to ’21 during which Kandinsky 
lived in Moscow. There are, of course, 
no paintings from the last years he 
lived in Paris. But word from Paris 
speaks of the great success of Kandin- 
sky’s recent shows and from this we 
know he was active until this last ill- 
ness.—MAuDE RILEY. 


Buys Romantic Barnes 


The San Francisco Museum of Art 
announces the acquisition of Matthew 
Barnes’ romantic painting, Night Scene, 
for its Albert M. Bender Collection. 
The painting was secured through a 
fund organized in his memory by friends 
of the late collector and provides for 
the annual purchase of a work by a San 
Francisco artist not adequately repre- 
sented in the museum. 

A well known California painter, 
Barnes’ work is familiar to gallery vis- 
itors through the country. Recently ex- 
hibited at the museum, Night Scene was 
painted in 1932. The artist is also rep- 
resented in the Museum of Modern Art. 


Farge’s Barbed Monotypes 


Barbed monotypes by the French art- 
ist, Henri Farge, aimed largely at the 
painter and critic brotherhood, hung 
at the usually dignified Durand-Ruel 
Galleries this past fortnight, Also pre- 
sented in bright color were some of the 
gayer aspects of Parisian life. Star of 
the group, however, was Le Fauve, 
which reveals the agony of creation as 
an artist brushes in the derriere of his 
model. Runners up were Parade, Le 
Physique de L’Amour and L’Amateur 
Passione, all sly gallery observations. 


—J. K. R. 
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The American 
Water Color Society 
78th Annual Exhibition 


NATIONAL ACADEMY GALLERIES 


1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 
January 19 to February 7 e 1 to 5 P.M. Daily 
e 


Sunday, February 4 
A DEMONSTATION OF 
WATER COLOR PAINTING 
BY 
EMINENT ARTIST MEMBERS 
For the Benefit of the 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 
3 to 7 P.M. 
ADMISSION: ONE DOLLAR 


101i —— 


ART @ ARCHITECTURE e CRAFT 


We specialize in books of the above sub- 
jects. Vo.umes, complete sets, and Libraries 
bought and sold. Inquiries welcome. Send for 
our latest catalog listing hundreds of new 
and used books and rare collectors items. 


B. R. ARTCRAFT CO., P. 0. Box 6827, Baltimore 4, Md. 





REE TT 

BATtTnaocrRars 

PRINTING FOR ARTISTS 
STONES LOANED 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 


RR 6, MUNCIE, INDIANA 





EXHIBITION OF WATERCOLORS 


DOROTHY SKLAR 


December 26 to January 13 


STUDIO GUILD 


New York 


130 West 57th St. 


BRONX 
ARTISTS’ GUILD 


January 7-21 


Sth STREET GALLERY 


33 WEST 8th STREET NEW YORK 


CHARLES R. HULBECK 


ONE MAN SHOW 
Oils * Watercolors * Drawings 
Jan, 3rd—24th 


FEIGL GALLER 601 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 


—— AT 57th ST. —— 

















STENDAHL GALLERIES 
WILLARD NASH 


MEMORIAL SHOW 
A. G. WARSHAWSKY 
OILS 
3006 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








DOWNTOWN 


First One Man Exhibition 


mikLos SUBA 


43 East 51st Sr. New York 





~ AYATIVYI 


FINE AMERICANA 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS. Oil by James Buttersworth 
cN9CD 
The 
Clipper Ship Era 
in 
Paintings and Old Prints 
Through January 


_w2o™N_ 


JAMES FOSTER OF THE BLACK BALL LINE 


Oil by James Hughes 


KENNEDY & CO. 


Established 1874 


785 Fifth Avenue, above 59th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Vo. 5-3740 


Bellows in National Gallery 


Two PAINTINGS by George Bellows, Both Members of the 
Club and Portrait of Mrs. Chester Dale, have been presented 
to the National Gallery of Art by Chester Dale. They wilj 
be placed on view on the twentieth anniversary of the art. 
ist’s death, January 7. 

Both Members of the Club and Stag at Sharkey’s are the}, 
high points of Bellows’s paintings of the ringside scene. The], 
later canvases of similar themes suffered both from a dim.|¢ 
ness of visual memory and from an apparent loss of interest 
in the subject matter, which to such a continually questing 
mind as that of the artist, had become “old hat.” 

Both Members of the Club represents a prize fight at thei 
Sharkey Athletic Club between a white and a Negro boxer. 
It is suggested that these contestants were Joe Gans, former 
lightweight boxing champion, and a less well-known boxer 
named Russell. As such affairs were only legal when both 
contestants and spectators were members of the club, the 
significance of the curious title becomes clear. 

It is evident that Bellows executed this painting at a 
white heat of interest, vivid memory and imagination both 
contributing to its impressive effect. It may be recalled that 
shortly before his death he wrote to a young artist (in reply 
to a query) that “I am still satisfied with Both Members of 
the Club.” That is really an understatement for such a 
magnificent performance, which conveys such an immediacy 
of dynamic power, not only through the rhythmic play of the 
muscular bodies integrated into coherence of design, but 
further through the dramatic play of brilliant lights and}. 
darks that intensify the emotional excitement of the scene. 

The Portrait of Mrs. Chester Dale was executed ten years 
later, when Bellows was greatly influenced by Jay Ham- 
bridge’s theories of “Dynamic Symmetry” and was chiefly 
concerned with organization of planes and generalized de- 
sign. Yet even in this formalized portrait, there is a warmth 
of personal interpretation, while the charm of the delicate 
color scheme, a harmony of silvery grays, lavender and pale}. 
blue lends graciousness to the highly-simplified design. It is 
gratifying to know that two divergent examples of one of 
our foremost painters will be included in the permanent 
collection of the National Gallery, where paintings by great 
masters of both Europe and America are displayed. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


War on the Burma Front 


A Goop MANY of the war sketches by Howard Baer now 
being exhibited at Associated American Artists will require 
a strong stomach on the part of the beholder. For this artist, 
who spent six months during 1944 in the China-Burma-India 
Theatre of Operations as a war art-correspondent for Abbott 
Laboratories, saw some bloody action and pulls very few 
punches in setting the results down on paper. 

Assigned to an Army medical documentation project, Baer } 
records the treatment of gruesome wounds under near- 
impossible conditions, the dead and the dying in foxholes, 
along the Salween River and Burma Road in flash-quick § 
watercolor and/or pen and ink sketches. Colonel Seagrave, f 
author of Burma Surgeon, and Burmese nurses are shown } 
operating under tents improvised from brilliant-colored para- f 
chutes in Mytikyina Airfield, which had been taken in @f 
surprise attack the day before and was still exposed to 
Japanese snipers and artillery fire. A tiny pen sketch of f 
General Stilwell was done at a press conference after the f 
General had been for several days without sleep. Dead coolies 
serve as a warning signal for a dangerous curve on the ff 
Burma Road. 

These sketches, which will serve as background material 
for finished paintings (all of which will belong to the Army), 
should, and undoubtedly will be severely edited for artistry. ff 
Some have electric vitality and some don’t. Some are the 
barest short-hand notes, and as such are scarcely exhibition 
material; others combine strange beauty with horror of 
scene.—Jo GIBBS. 


Syracuse: Russian Icons 


An exhibition of 64 Russian Icons, selected from the collec- 
tion of George R. Hann of Pittsburgh, and called the “finest 
collection outside of Moscow,” will be on view at the Syta- 
cuse Museum to January 17. These icons have previously 
been shown only at the Carnegie Art Institute and the Metro 
politan Museum. 
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Art Book Library 


By JUDITH Kaye REED*+**=** 





Cassatt by Breuning 
‘wary Cassatt,” by Margaret Breun- 


ing. Edited by Aimée Crane. New York: 
scene. The fy 


verion Press; distributed by Duell, 


Sloan and Pearce. 8 color plates, 48 


slack and white illustrations. $3.00. 





Perhaps one of the loneliest figures 
in modern art is that of Mary Cassatt. 
4n American, she lived most of her 
years in Paris, where she died among 
strangers at the age of 81. Unmarried, 
ner whole life was spent in the pursuit 
of art, her recurring theme that of the 
mother and child. 


Margaret Breuning’s excellent mono- 
gaph on one of our greatest women 
jainters is doubly welcome for although 
the artist was elected an associate mem- 
er of the National Academy and the 


Society of American Artists in New 
York, her country never fully appreci- 
ated her and it is only recently that her 
full stature as an artist has been recog- 
nized. 

Miss Breuning presents the single- 
faceted life of this independent woman 
with perception and clarity. Mary Cas- 
satt’s formal training with a Paris 
academician was brief and all she knew 
she learned by her own effort—first 
through studying the works of Parmi- 
gano and Corregio in Italy, the work 
of Rubens in Spain and Antwerp and 
finally from the Impressionists, particu- 
larly Degas, and through them, by 
studying Japanese prints. Working hard 
to achieve her twin aims of Western 
realism and Oriental simplicity, devot- 
ing daylight to painting and evenings 
to disciplinary print making, she evolved 
apersonal style well suited to he gifts, 
and incidentally, by example paved the 
way toward feminine equality in the 
arts. 


Aimée Crane has done her usual ad- 


WEBER 


| FINE ARTISTS?’ 


COLORS 


OIL - WATER - TEMPERA 
PASTEL - AQUA PASTEL 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INK 
MATERIALS 


ARTISTS’ 


mirable job of editing. The eight repro- 
ductions in full color and 48 black and 
white half-tones were selected from 
American collections and many of them 
are here reproduced for the first time. 


Story of Collectin 2 


“Lock, Stock and Barrel: The Story 
of Collecting,’ by Douglas and Eliza- 
beth Rigby. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 1944. 517 pp. of text; 48 pp. of 
illustrations. $5.00. 


Beginning with the ancient ,Egyp- 
tians who stocked treasure rooms of art 
in their community temples 4,000 years 
ago, the authors trace the history of 
collecting through to contemporary Mrs. 
Klotz of the Bronx, N. Y., who, suc- 
cumbing to modern department store 
merchandising of art, wrote to a New 
York store for a “Benvenuto Cellini 
bowl to go with a blue dining room.” 

This is an intriguing book for all who 
have a passion for gathering together 
quantities of any substance, whether 
bus tickets or El Grecos; and the art 
lover will find it one of the most com- 
plete books in regard to the history, 
hazards and folklore of art and antique 
collecting. 

The scores of fascinating anecdotes 
range from the cynical observation of 
Caius Verres, Roman governor, who ad- 
mitted that three years of political of- 
fice was sufficient to swell his collection, 
for in the first year “I can plunder for 
myself, the second for my friends and 
the third for my judges,” to such de- 
scriptions of trickery as the one ex- 
posed by Andrew Lang on the faking of 
antique engraved gems, where the trick- 
ster forces a turkey to swallow a newly 
engraved ring and then kills the bird, 
thus producing a fresh intaglio replete 
with all the marks of age which attri- 
tion in the crop of a turkey yields. 

As generous with information as its 
title implies, “Lock, Stock and Barrel,” 
should fill an important space in any 
reference library, but it is too good to 
be hidden there. 
















EDITED BY 
Huntington Cairns 
AND John Walker 


SUPERB COLOR PLATES, illus- 
trating the history of West- 
ern painting since the 13th 


century. Exquisite reproductions of the 
masterpieces of painting in the Na- 
tional Gallery, each matched with an 
interpretive passage by one of the 
world’s great writers. 

Among the painters represented: Ra- 
phael, Rembrandt, Goya, Manet, W hist- 
ler, Degas, Van Gogh, Cézanne. Among 
the authors included: Boccaccio, Machi- 
avelli, Baudelaire, Proust, Zola. 


Published by THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ARI 
Distributed by RANDOM HOUSE 
At all bookstores, $6.50 
2a Also obtainable from THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 


Washington, D. C. (Postage and 
insurance 29¢ extra) 


RANDOM HOUSE, 20 E. 57 ST., N. Y. 22 











ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


ary 1, 1945 


INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 























AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O’Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly, Jr. 


KENDE GALLERIES 


OF GIMBEL BROTHERS 


33rd Street & Broadway 
11th Floor 


On Exhibition from January 20th 


THE FRANK G. LOGAN 
COLLECTION 


Estate of the late 
Josephine Hancock Logan 


Chicago, Illinois 
SOLD BY ORDER OF THE HEIRS 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


Barbizon and Dutch School 
English Portraits 
Old Masters 


Featuring One of America’s Most Famous Paintings 


TINTORETTO's “BAPTISM of CLORINDA" 


Including 

Corot: Dance of the Nymphs 

Rousseau: Clariere dans la Foret de Fontainbleau 
Daubigny: L’oise a Cergy 
Israels: The Sexton Family and Toilers at Sea 
Raeburn: George Bell 
Opie: Henry Clive 
VAN DYCK: Burgomaster 


Outstanding 


Chinese Chippendale Furniture 
Georgian Silver - Glass 
Art Books Mezzotints 


Porcelain - 
Etchings - 


FINE LINEN Decorations 


Persian and Chinese Rugs 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
January 25th, 26th, 27th 
Illustrated De Luxe Catalogue- $1.00 


Sales Conducted by L. A. Craco and T. J. Muldoon 


Last Flowering of the Flemings — 


BARON JOSEPH VAN DER ELST, vocationally a Belgian care 


diplomat, avocationally a connoisseur and lecturer on ff 
teenth century Flemish art, and husband of the forms 
Allison Roebling of the American bridge-building family, § 
responsible for gn unusual book on one of the most fascinag 
ing periods in the history of art. (The Last Flowering of the 
Middle Ages. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., New York. 
pages of text and 107 full-page plates in color and black 
white.) 


In the introduction to his book, Baron van der Elst 


the tone for more than just another “art book” dealing wit 


an unrelated segment of the vast picture of man’s creatiy 
activity. 


He explains that: “Today, interest in the Middle Ages’ 


inspired by something more urgent than mere historie¢ 
curiosity. In seeking an ideal after which to fashion a bett 
world, it is inevitable that we should examine our own y 
of life and the sources from which it derives. That examir 
tion reveals what may be startling to many and which mug 
be thought-provoking to all: the twentieth century with # 
peculiar problems bears an amazing similarity to the 
teenth century, which may be considered the last flowerip 
of the Middle Ages. Then, as today, the world stood in on 
era watching the first faint light of an approaching dawn 
Then, as today, men were appraising the past for its value 
to the future. Then, as today, workers were finding a voice 
in the government, and a vigorous and articulate middle class 
was making its demands heard in all the cities of Europe 
Above all, then, as today, men were learning to think in 
terms of a rapidly expanding world.” 


The Last Flowering of the Middle Ages is a broad, fluent 
and loving word picture of fifteenth century Flemish times, 
people and painters—so fluent, in fact, that one is almost 
unaware of the painless doses of little known or forgotten 
history and information. For instance, the workings and rigid 
technical standards of the guilds, their requirements and 
formulas for preparation of panels, paints and oils are 9 
presented as to be of great interest to the professional 


artist without in the least interfering with the reading}; 


pleasure of the complete layman. 


After preparing a richly illuminating background, the 
wealth, splendor, piety and mores of the period, Baron van 
der Elst takes up the work and personalities of the most 
important painters of the period, and discusses in consi¢- 
erable detail each of their paintings which is reproduced 

One is presented in turn to van Eyck the great draftsman, 
rich and woridly, with his emotional objectivity and clarity 
of style; Petrus Christus, van Eyck’s only known pupil, who 
was more human in both subject and approach than his 


master, and whimsically childlike on occasions; the nervous}i 


and exhaulted Roger van der Weyden, most abstract and 
emotional of all the Flemings; the true burgher craftsman, 
Dirk Bouts, who came to Louvain from Holland and con- 


tributed calm and restrained religious paintings of spiritual jl 


greatness to the land of his adoption, The brilliantly dramatic 


van der Goes retired as dean of the painters guild in Ghent}j 


at the height of his career to enter a monastery, charged 
his later works with the psychological analysis of agony and 
finally succumbed, presumably, to dementia praecox. Here 
too are Memling, Gerard David, Bosch and Bruegel—as alive 
as their work after five centuries. 

We strongly suspect that the author of the book might 
be identified as the owner of many: of the paintings repro 
duced, which are accredited anonymously to a “Private Col- 


lection, New York.” He writes with a fervor and intimatefi 


knowledge of these old paintings from his beloved native 
land that points to a great deal more than a nodding ac 
quaintance with them.—Jo GIBBs. 


Cleveland Buys Islamic Art 


William M. Milliken, director of the Cleveland Museum, 
announces the purchase of 25 objects from the current & 
hibition of Islamic Art (see Dicest, Dec. 15). The acquisitions 
which were made possible through the J. H. Wade Fund, i 
clude miniatures, sculpture, pottery, metal work, glass and 
bookbinding. e 

Howard Hollis, who is curator of Oriental art for the inst 
tution and responsible for the exhibition, states: “As a res t 
of this purchase, the Cleveland collection of Islamic Art, 
from being a good collection, now becomes one of the fore- 
most in the country.” 
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Baptism of Clorinda: TINTORETTO 
In Sale at Kende 


Logan Collection 


THE COLLECTION of paintings formed 
ty the late Frank G, Logan, Chicago 
art patron, and now the estate of the 
late Josephine Hancock Logan, will be 
sold at the Kende Galleries at Gimbel 
Brothers on the afternoons of January 
%, 26, and 27, along with the furnish- 
ings and decorations of their Lakeshore 
Drive mansion. The Logans were the 
donors of the important Logan Medal 
and Prize awarded annually at the 
Chicago Art Institute, and, six year ago, 
Mrs. Logan created quite a furor with 
her “Sanity in Art’? movement. 

Most famous of the paintings to be 
sold is the Baptism of Clorinda by Tin- 
toretto which illustrates the 12th verse 
of Tasso. It has been widely exhibited 
in this country, including the Chicago 
Art Institute in 1925, the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor in 1938, 
and at the World’s Fair. It was pub- 
lished by Berenson, Venturi, and by 
von Hadeln who places its execution 
just after 1581. 

Other paintings of interest are Corot’s 
Dance of the Nymphs; The Burgomas- 
ter by Van Dyck painted between 1615 
and 1620 and authenticated by Dr. 
Bredius and W. R. Valentiner; Troyen’s 
Cattle in Pasture, bought in the Fuller 
sale in 1897 (and for which $40,000 was 
once paid); Theodore Rousseau’s Clar- 
ere dans la Foret de Fontainbleau, 
which entered the Ernest Brugeman col- 
lection in Brussels in 1867 through 
Arthur Stevens, curator of the gallery 
of the King of Belgium. Two paintings 

Israels are accompanied by letters 
Witten by the artist. He calls The 
Church Warden, once in the J, Staats 
Forbes collection in London, his best 
Mainting, and states that The Anchor 
Bearers was painted for the Interna- 
tional Exposition in Paris where it won 
the medal of honor. 

The sale also includes art books, fine 
linens, XVIII century furniture, Georg- 
an silver, porcelain, glass, modern etch- 
‘gs, mezzotints, Persian and Chinese 
tugs, and a famous collection of dolls. 
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January 2 and 3, Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Property of Mrs. 
J. Miller Dixon, Chicago: Lieut. Comdr. Oliver 
B. James; William Mitchell Van Winkle, others. 
English and American first editions, standard 
sets. Color plate books. Books on furniture. 
birds, arts and crafts. Currier & Ives color 
lithographs. Leech sporting sketches in oil. Now 
on exhibition. F 


January 4, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; Property of Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. 
Lyons: Paintings. Dutch and Flemish XVII cen- 
tury paintings including portraits by Rembrandt 
and Van Dyck: work by Ruisdael, Hals. Italian 
XV-XVII century, including work by Veneto, 
Cavazzo'a, Titian, Guardi, Longhi. French XVII- 


XIX century, including work by Claude Lor- 
raine, Corot, Herner, Courbet. English XVIII 
eentury, including work by Raeburn, Gains- 


borough, Romney, Beechey. American paintings, 
including the Hurst Portraits of George and 
Martha Washington by Rembrandt Peale, exam- 
ples by John Neagle, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Inness, others. Now on exhibition. 


January 4, 5, and 6, Thursday through Saturday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Collection of 


the late Mrs. Henry Evans. Early Queen Anne 
and Georgian silver. An important Oriental 
Lowestoft dinner service. Flight, Barr & Barr: 


Cano di Monte and other table porcelain. Deco- 
rative table glass. Fine laces and linens. French 


and English furniture and decorations. Rugs. 
Tapestries. Now on exhibition. 
January 6, Saturday afternoon. Kende Gal'eries 


at Gimbel Rrothers: 
Martim and others. 


Prorerty of Miss Marquita 

Furniture and decorations. 
Oil paintings and prints. Staffordshire dogs. 
Porcelain and glass. Textiles and Chinese rugs. 
Exhibition from January 3. 

January 8 and 9, Monday and Tuesday evenings. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Library formed by the 
late Dr. James Brentano Clemens. Rare first edi- 
tions—Byron, Shelley. Coleridge. Sterne, Swift, 
Pone and others, mainly in superb state. Manu- 
scripts of S. L. Clemens, ete. Exhibition from 
January 4. 

January 11, 12. and 13, Thursday through Satur- 
day afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries; Ernst, 
Hunt et al: American Furniture and Decora- 
tions. Early American and Georgian silver. Early 
American, English and other glass. Pennsylvania 
Dutch Fractur work. American primitive paint- 
ings. Prints. Hooked. rugs and early American 
quilts. Exhibition from January 6. 


January 15, Monday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Library of I. de Vegh and others. Rare 
books of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. 
Exhibition from January 10. 

January 17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings. Parke-Bernet Galleries; Puritz et al: 
Modern Paintings and Seculntures. Works by 
Renoir, Sisley, Bornard, Vuillard, Segonzac, 


Cezanne, Chagall. Forain. Monet, Boudin, Viam- 
inck, Derain, Modigliani, Picasso and other 
artists. A group of American paintings includ- 
ing works by Mary Cassatt. John Marin, Pascin. 
Raphael Soyer, Georgina Klitgaard, John Kane, 
Kronberg, others. Exhibition from January 13. 


January 19 and 20, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Gal'evies: From the collec- 
tion of the late Bronson Winthrop: English and 
French furniture and decorations. English XVTIL 
century furniture; French furniture including 
pieces signed by Fenri Daseon of Paris and 
other XVIII and XIX century ébénists. Chinese 
porcelain, pottery and cloisonne. French and 
other silver. Paintings and bronzes including 
figures, candelabra, clocks and portrait medals 
of the XV-XVI century. Exhibition from Jan. 13. 


January 23, Tuesday evening. and January 24. 
Wednesday afternoon and evening. Pa~ke-Bernet 
Galleries: Part I, American First Editions Col- 
lected by the late Frank J. Hogan, Washington, 
D. C. Rare first editions including Poe’s Tamer- 
lane and Al Aaraaf, The Raven with stanza of 
original manuscrint: Tales, Poems and original 
manuscripts of the Doman of Arnheim and 
Snectacles; Poe’s conies of Eurika and Concolo- 
gist’s First Book; rresentation copies of Conn- 
er’s The Snu, ete. Exhibition from January 18. 

January 25, Thursday evening. Parke-Rernet Gal- 
leries: Co'lection of John Bass, New York: 
Paintings by Old Masters. Thirty paintings in- 
clude The Lauahing Child by Frans Hals, The 
Crowning of Rorana by Rubens, Zacharias in 
the Temple by Rembrandt, Madonna and Child 
bv Perugino, Por'rait of a Lady by Bartholomeus 
Bruyn, Portrait of a Young Iady by Joos Van 
Cleve, The Three Old Oaks by Van Ruisdael. 
The School Mistress by Jan Steen, and works 
by Van Utrecht, Van Ostade, Bartolomeo Vene- 
to, Van Dyck and others. Exhibition from 
January 20. 

January 25. 26, and 27, Thursday through Satur- 
day afternoons. Kende Galleries at Gimbel 
Brothers: Estate of the late Josephine Hancock 
Logan. Paintings including The Baptism of 
Clorinda bv Tintoret*o: Dance of the Ny™mnhe by 
Corot; works by Daubigny, Jacques, Theodore 
Rousseau, Van Dvek. Trovon, Raeburn, others. 
XVIII century Chipnendale furniture; some 
French pieces including bergeres, love seats, 
table and Trumeau in Boule technique. Georgian 
silver. XVIII century Crown Derby dinner set 
in Imari decor; English and Limoges plates: 
Capo di Monte figurines and decorations. Ex- 
hibition from January 20. 
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Public Auction Sale 
January 17-18 at 8:15 


MODERN FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


AND WORKS BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 
Property of 


J. J. PURITZ 


LOUIS j. HALLE 
New York 
AND OTHER OWNERS 

















































A distinguished group of 
canvases by RENOIR includ- 
ing a seascape La Mer, 
Femme au Chapeau Blanc 
and Antides; two pastels by 
Decas Femme s’Essuyant 
and Apres le Bain; charac- 
teristic works by PICcAsso 
including Vase de Fleurs, a 
still-life and Basket with 
Fruits; and by GAUGUIN a 
spring landscape Le Mas 
and works by CEZANNE, 
VoLLARD, Monet, VUIL- 
LARD, BoupIN, BRAQUE, 
UtrRILLo and other modern 





















artists. 


Also works by Mary 
Cassatt. Pascin, MARIN, 


KUNIYOSHI, SOYER and other 









American artists. 












Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 














DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
FREE ON REQUEST 


SENT 


Exhibition from January 13 


PARKE- BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Public Auction Sale 
January 25 at 8:15 


IMPORTANT 


OLD 
MASTERS 


The Notable Collection of 


JOHN BASS 


New York 
SOLD BY HIS ORDER 


THIRTY IMPORTANT 
PAINTINGS INCLUDING 
Laughing Child 
FRANS HALS 


The Crowning of Roxana 
RUBENS 


Zacharias in the Temple 
REMBRANDT 


Madonna and Child 
PERUGINO 


Portrait of a Lady 


BARTHOLOMEUS BRUYN 
The Elder 


Portrait of Michael 
William Van Dingenhove 


JAN MOSTAERT 


And outstanding works by 
Ruisdael, Jan Steen, Van 
Utrecht, Veneto, Van Dyck 
and other Old Masters. 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Exhibition from January 20 


Madonna and Child: PERUGINO 
At Parke-Bernet 


Old and Modern 


Two SALES of paintings, one largely of 
the modern French School, and a well 
known collection of old masters, are the 
high lights of the January calendar at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries. 

First on the schedule is the modern 
group, largely from the collections of 
J. J. Puritz and Louis J. Halle, which 
will be sold on the evenings of January 
17 and 18. Among several distinguished 
canvases by Renoir is Femme au 
Chapeau Blanc formerly in the Am- 
broise Vollard collection; Antibes; a 
seascape La Mer; two bust length por- 
traits, Téte de Jeune Femme and Head 
of a Woman with Red Hair; and Nude, 
a waist length figure of a young girl. 
Degas is represented by two pastels. 

Other works of interest are Gauguin’s 
Le Mas, a spring landscape; Cézanne’s 
Arbres sous la Tempéte, painted in 1900 
and formerly in the Vollard collection; 
three landscapes by Monet which were 
once in the collection of Catholina Lam- 
bert; Chirico’s Rivages de la Thessalie 
and Cohorte Invincible. Vuillard is rep- 
resented by one of his best portraits, 
Mlle. Germaine Feydeau (Mme. Ray- 
mond Tartiere), granddaughter of Car- 
olus Duran, who was Sargent’s master; 
Boudin by Dortrecht; Braque by Still 
Life with Grapes, which was exhibited 
at the Petit Palaise, Paris, 1939. Vue de 
Montmartre by Utrillo is from his rare 
période triste. Paintings by Picasso, 
Segonzac, Raoul Dufy, Modigliani, 
Viaminck, Chagall, Soutine, Bonnard, 
Derain, and Forain are also included. 

A group of American pictures includes 
Mother and Child by Mary Cassatt; Pas- 
cin’s Femme dans un Fauteuil; work by 
Marin, Soyer, Kuniyoshi, Schreiber, and 
others. The collection, which will be 
exhibited from January 13, also in- 
cludes a bronze portrait head of Gustav 
Mahler by Rodin, and a bronze portrait 
mask of the Marchesa Casati by Ep- 
stein. 


Bass Collection 


Many of the Old Master paintings, 
which will be sold on the evening of 
January 25, will be familiar to the pub- 
lic, for John Bass lent his treasures 
freely, particularly to the New York 


and San Francisco World's Fairs jy 
1939 and 1940. 

Several things lend this collection 
intimate quality. Most of the e; 
Dutch and Flemish paintings are small 
in size and/or homely in subject mat. 
ter (Jan Steen’s The School Mistress, 
Van Ostade’s Tavern Scene). Two gf 
the more important pictures in the sale 
served as models for larger works: 
the glowing Perugino Madonna ang 
Child, once attributed to Raphael, cop. 
responds to a similar painting in th 
Louvre; and Rubens widely exhibited 
and spirited The Crowning of Roxana, 
painted 1625-28, preceded a heroic can-} 
vas with the same grouping of figure 
life sized. An eleven inch circular pang 
contains Frans Hals Laughing Child (aff 
delightful, button-nosed ragamuffin with 
flying, unkempt hair) which was pre 
sumably a pendant to his Boy with 
Flute, now in a St. Louis collection 
Rembrandat’s lengthily attested Zach 
arias in the Temple (which brought} 
$15,000 in the Lehman sale in Paris 
in 1925) is small compared to the size 
one has come to associate with this 
master’s figure paintings. Tiepolo’s re 
markably fresh little Saint Augustine 
was a Sketch for a now lost altar paint- 
ing. 

A group of notable portrait panels 
includes Van Cleve’s Portrait of al} 
Young Lady; Jan Mostaert’s Portrait 
of Michael William van Dingenhove; a 
tiny Portrait of a Gentleman by Bar- 
tolomeo Veneto; Van Utrecht’s Portrait 
of a Portuguese Clergyman; and Clou- 
et’s Portrait of Henry II of France— 
vibrant under their glazes through 
the years. Among other paintings off 
particular interest are Van Ruysdael’s 
large and vigorous The Three Old Oaks; 
Madonna and Child by the Master of 
the Half-Figures; Portrait of a Lady by 
Bartholomeus Bruyn; and Head of 
Apostle by Van Dyck. 

The paintings will be exhibited from 
January 20. 


The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any a 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaz 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Furniture and Decorations 


Pair Georgian Shell-Carved Mahogany Side 
Chairs, Claw and Ball Feet (P-B. Haskell) 
L. J. Steigler. Agt. $2.8 


Repousse Sterling Silver Garniture 
Haskell) L. J. Steigler. Agt. 


Twelve Sheraton Carved Mahogany Dining e j 
Chairs (P-B, Haskell) L. J. Steigler, Agt. 2,000 9} 


Savonnerie Carpet (P-B, Cheney) M. 
Horgan, Agt. 

George IV and Early Victorian Repousse 
Silver Candelabra Garniture (P-B, Che- 
ney) Feinberg Silver Co. 1 

Louis XV Walnut Grand Piano (P-B, Che- 
ney) M. A. Linah, Agt. 1 


Pair Bronze Mythological Groups, Boulle 
Marquetry Pedestals (P-B, Cheney) G. 
Bensimon 1 

Kirman Flower Carpet with Inscriptions 
(P-B, Cheney) M. V. Horgan, Agt. ...... 1, 

Georgian Mahogany Break-Front Bookcase 
(P-B, Haskell) Charles Hellmich, Agt. .. 4; 

Chased Sterling Silver Tea and Coffee Ser- 
vice (P-B, Cheney) Private Collector .... 4 

Chippendale Carved Mahogany Claw and 
Ball Side Chair, XVIII Century (P-B, 
Cheney) Charles Lyon 

Chased Sterling Silver Service of Flatware 
P-B, Cheney) Private Collector ....... 

Pair Gothic Chippendale Carved Mahogany 
Claw and Ball Foot Mahogany Side Chairs 
(P-B, Haskell) Joe Kindig, Jr. ...... 

Pair Sheraton Carved Mahogany Armchairs 
and a Side Chair (P-B, Haskell) Private 
Collector 
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Paintings and Drawings 
January 3 - 13 
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“PORTRAIT OF A LADY" 
by 
JACQUES LOUIS DAVID 
French, 1748-1825 
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APPROVED BY FEININGE 
Your Opinion of Apt " pre 


Dear Mr. Daniels: sho 


4 Important I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 

and I am very pleased with the results I obtained 

Y Sts ae 4G, forme if QO a with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 

P quite new effects possible which I could not get 

with any other medium. It seems to me to be a 

THE COMING ART SEASON PROM- very important and successful achievement of 
ISES TO BE ONE OF THE MOST your laboratory for which I thank you. 

ACTIVE AND EXCITING IN MANY 

YEARS. Si aed 


Owl Ten naar 
TO HAVE A RINGSIDE SEAT AND ' 
PARTICIPATE IN THE NEWS WHILE 


IT IS STILL NEWS—READ EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTIST’S COLORS are 
made of the finest pigments obtainable, and compare with 


THE ART DIGEST the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 


watercolors made to order. 


TRIAL OFFER NEXT 8 ISSUES $] EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French 

retoucher varnish formula. Complete stock of FRENCH 

nese sew em ee ORDER NOW se eseeeee ee eee and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 

THe Art DIGEST unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit 
116 East 59TH Street, New York 22, N. Y. your needs. 


athis 


mess enrs 


Please enter my order for your TRIAL SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 
OFFER, 8 Issues, for which I enclose $1.00. 


Eee Te eee DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 
Street seveeeneennnees 16 WAVERLY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
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These fine colours a pee . WRITE FOR 
are available again . 
in three inch tubes , . a . — PRICE LIST 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 31 Union Square West, NEW YORK CITY / 


MANUFACTURED BY WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. AT WEALDSTONE, ENGLAND 
THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg CANADIAN AGENTS 
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Gallery, 839 North State Street, Jackson. 


here to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
» exhibit in regional, state or national 
ows. Societies, museums and individ- 
als are asked to co-operate in keeping 
his column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, New York 


\MERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL. Feb. 
14-March 11, 1945. Albany Institute of 
History and Art. Open to all artists. Draw- 
ings in any medium, no frames. Jury. No 
entry fee. No more than five drawings may 
be submitted. Entries due Feb. 3. For fur- 
ther information write Mr. John Davis 
Hatch, Jr., Director, The Albany Institute 
of History and Art, 125 Washington Ave., 
Albany, New York. 


Jackson, Miss. 










MNNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINT- 


INGS. Feb. 1-28. Municipal Art Gallery. 
Open to all artists. Media: Oil. Jury. $10¢ 
in prizes. Entry fee $1.00 to non-members. 
Entry cards and work due Jan. 20. For 
further information write Municipal Art 


TH ANNUAL NATIONAL WATERCOLOR 
EXHIBITION. April 1-30. Municipal Art 
Gallery. Open to all artists. Media: water- 
color, gouache, drawings, tempera and pas- 
tels. Jury. Prizes of $100. Entry cards 
and work due March 20. For further in- 
formation write Mississippi Art Associa- 
tion, Municipal Art Gallery, 839 North 
State Street, Jackson, Miss. 


New York, N. Y. 


| 3RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN 
ARTISTS. April 21-May 19. National Acad- 
emy of Design. Open to members of the 
Association. Media: oil, watercolor, black 
and white, sculpture, etc. Jury. Prizes 
Work due April 11. For further informa- 
tion write Miss Josephine Droege, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Argent Galleries, 42 West 
57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


{ERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY EX- 
HIBITION. Jan. 19-Feb. 17. National Acad- 
emy Galleries. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor and pastel. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Entrance fee $3.00 (2 labels) for non- 
members. Work due Jan. 11. For further 
information write Exhibition Secretary, 
American Watercolor Society, National 
Academy Galleries, 1083 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

ISTH EXHIBITION OF GRAPHIC ART. 
Mar. 14-Apr. 11. National Academy of De- 
sign. Open to all artists. Jury. Prizes. No 
entry fee. Entry cards due Jan. 25. Work 
due Feb. 1. For further information write 
National Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 

WTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
ING, SCULPTURE AND ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Mar. 14-Apr. 11. National Acad- 
emy of Design. Open to all artists. Media: 
oils, sculpture, designs for architecture. 
Jury. Prizes. Work due Feb. 13. For fur- 
ther information write National Academy 
of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28. 


GRUMBACHER MEMORIAL AWARDS 
in the Oil Painting Division of the Scholas- 
tic Art Competition. Three prizes of $50.00, 
$25.00 and $15.00, and five Honorable Men- 
tions of $5.00 each for High School Art 
Students. Regional Exhibitions and a Na- 
tional Exhibition at the Carnegie Institute 
of Pittsburgh. Art teachers write for en- 
try blank to M. M. Engel. 470 West 34th 
St, New York City. Closing date March. 


Portland, Maine 


IND ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 4-Apr. 
1. Sweat Memorial Museum. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel. En- 
trance fee $1.00 for 1 to 3 works. Jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards and work due Feb. 20 
at Portland Society of Art, 111 High Street, 
Portland 3, Maine. 


Seattle, Wash. 

1TH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS. Mar. 7- 
Apr. 1. Seattle Art Museum. Open to all 
artists, Media: all print. Entrance fee 
$1.00. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards 
due Feb. 10. Prints due Feb. 14. For fur- 
ther information and entry cards write 

C. Lee, 534 East 80th, Seattle 5, Wash. 


Springfield, Mass. 


rH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SPRING- 
PIELD ART LEAGUE. Feb. 5-Feb. 25. 
pringfield Museum of Fine Arts. Open to 
=~ artists. Media: oil, watercolor, prints, 
Towings and sculpture. Entrance fee $3.00. 
a: Prizes. Entry cards and works due 
— 31, J. H. Miller, Agent, 21 Harrison 
ve., Springfield, Mass. For further infor- 
mation write Miss Mabel Ross, Secretary, 













— ‘ Benton Place, Springfield, Mass. 
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REGIONAL SHOWS information write Jerry Bywaters, Direc- 


tor, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Fair 


Albany, N. Y. Park, Dallas 10, Texas. 
10TH REGIONAL EXHIBITION OF ART- . 
ISTS OF THE UPPER HUDSON. Apr. 25- Hartford, Conn. 
June 3. Albany Institute of History and HARTFORD SOCIETY OF WOMEN PAINT- 
Art. Open to artists living within 100 miles ERS. Jan. 27-Feb. 18. Morgan Memorial 
of Albany. Media: oils, watercolors, pastels Open to women artists within 25 mile ra- 
and sculpture not previously shown at the dius of Hartford. Media: oil, watercolor, 
Institute. Jury. Purchase prize. No entry pastel, tempera, black and white. Entrance 
cards. Work due by April 14. For further fee $2.00. Jury. Prizes. Works due Jan. 20. 
information write John Davis Hatch, Jr., For further information write Mrs. Jessie 
Albany Institute of History and Art, 125 G. Preston, 984 Main St., East Hartford. 
Washington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. 
. Lowell, Mass. 
Athens, Ohio YEAR ‘ROUND EXHIBITION. Whistler's 
OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATERCOLOR Birthplace. Open to all artists. Media: all. 
SHOW. March 1-21. Edwin Watts Chubb Entry fee $1.50. For further information 
Gallery, Ohio University. Open to resi- write John G. Wolcott, President, 236 Fair- 
dents of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, West Vir- mount St., Lowell, Mass. 
ginia, Penn., Ky. Media: oil and water- Norfolk, Va. 


color. Jury. izes. sais : . 
fue Fee in wore Fee, entry, “ards «sep ANNUAL VIRGINIA OIL AND WA- 


entry cards and further information write TERCOLOR EXHIBITION. Feb. 4-25. Nor- 

Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of Fine folk Museum of Arts and Sciences. Open 

Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio to Virginia artists. Media: oils and water- 

‘ , ° colors. No entrance fee. Jury. Prizes. En- 

Birmingham, Ala. try cards and works due Jan. 22. For fur- 

25TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION oF THE  !hét information write Wen va 
SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE. = Me eee ek 

April, 1945. Birmingham Public Library. Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Open to members who must be natives or ae oar TRITT ~ - 
2-year residents of the South. Media: oils, PARKERSBURG ANNUAL REGIONAL EX- 


watercolor, pastels, tempera, sculpture, HIBITION. Apr. 8-May 6. Parkersburg 
graphic art, crafts. Jury. Prizes. Work due Fine Arts Center. Open to residents of 
by March 9, 1945. For further information Ohio, West Va.. Va., Ky., Penn. and 
write Miss Ethel Hutson, Secretary-Treas- Washington, D. C. Media: oils and water- 
urer, Southern States Art League, 7321 colors. Entry ecards available. Jury. Prizes. 
Panola Street, New Orleans, 18, La. Entry cards due March 26. 

Burlington, Vt. Santa Cruz, Calif. 

ANNUAL NORTH VERMONT ARTISTS 16TH ANNUAL STATE-WIDE ART EX- 
EXHIBITION, Mar., 1945. Robert Hull HIBITION. Jan. 21-Feb. 4. Santa Cruz 
Fleming Museum. Open to all Vermont art- Art League. Open to residents of Cali- 
ists and those who have spent time in Ver- fornia or artists painting in the state at 
mont during the year. Media: oil, water- the time. Media: oils, watercolors, pastels. 
color, pastels, charcoal, black and white, Entry cards available. Jury. Prizes of $225. 
lithographs, etchings, block prints. En- Work due Jan. 13. For further ‘informa- 
trance fee $1.00. Jury. Awards. Entry tion write Margaret E. Rogers, President, 
cards due Feb. 15. Work dwe Feb. 20. Santa Cruz Art League, 99 “B” Pilkington 
For further information write Harold S. Ave., Santa Cruz, Calif. 
oneve Chairman, 15 Nash Place, Burling- Washinetan, De. ©. 

WASHINGTON WATERCOLOR CLUB AN- 

Dallas, Tex. NUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 28-Feb. 13. 

16TH ANNUAL DALLAS ALLIED ARTS Corcoran Gallery of Art. Open to members 

EXHIBITION. Mar. 25-Apr. 25. Dallas and all non-members residing in Washing- 

Museum of Fine Arts. Open to residents of ton area. Media: watercolor. Work due 

Dallas County. Media: all. No entrance Jan. 19. For further information write 

fee. Jury. Prizes totaling $1,000. Entries Lona M. Keplinger, 4805 Battery Lane, 
and entry cards due Mar. 10. For further Bethesda, Md. 


ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


instructors Harry Carnohan, Lorain Fawcett, Melvin Loos, 
Oronzio Maldarelli, Peppino Mangravite, Ralph Mayer, 
Henry Meloy, Ervine Metzi, Hans Alexander Mueller, 
George Picken, Henry Varnum Poor, Ettore Salvatore 


classes DRAWING PAINTING SCULPTURE 
WOOD ENGRAVING ETCHING LITHOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL and GRAPHIC ARTS 


SPRING SESSION: Registration, January 31 to February 3, 1945 
Classes begin February 5, 1945 
Day and Evening Classes 324 University Hall 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The School of Modern Art” 
FALL SESSION 
208 E. 20th, New York 


Mr. Ozenfant teaching daily 


SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


DUD STREET WORCESTER ULSS Lita hae 































Paint in Glorida 
CLEARWATER 
MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
afhliated with the CLEARWATER 
ArT MuseEuM, conducts daily 


classes. Portrait, landscape, still 
life, in all media. 


Ask for a copy of our School 
Program giving full particulars. 


RINGLING “c'" 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, a Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for a & folder “In Florida Sunshine.” 

Sone — 


Sapnsttal FLORI DA 
ART CLASSES 


7 Painting — Sculpture — Drawing 
PICKEN - GROSS - BINDRUM - CITRON 
~ New Classes Start February 5 










= . Send for Catalogue D. 
6 ; 
ilereet! BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, W. Y. WE 8-5000 





WATERCOLOR 
COURSE 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


NORTON SCHOOL OF ART 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 





Fall term 1944 


now in session 
Schools of Fine Arts, Applied 
Arts, and Art Education. Degrees granted. 
Write for regaiar catalog. Spencer Macky, President 


CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway at College © Oakland 11 © Calif. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
. DONALD M. MATTISON, Directo, © 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 





HISTORY OF ART 
Write for Catalog 

Winter term: September 11, 1944 to May 25, 1945 

Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


JOSEPH J. SCHEPP 
PORTRAIT CLASS 


Foundation for Paintin 2 


Carnegie Hall Studio 912 
56th Street & 7th Avenue Entrance 


30 










Working at Harlem Boys Club 


The Harlem Boys 


THE HARLEM Boys’ Cuuvs will hold its 
first exhibition of sculpture by members 
at its Clubhouse on West 134th from 
January 4 to 11. 

Director George Gregory, Jr. organ- 
ized a fine arts department at the Club’s 
inception ten years ago as part of the 
visual aids program, but sculpture 
classes were added only two years ago 
under the guidance of B. Walters 
Schreiber. The young sculptors make 
their own armatures, do their own cast- 
ing, and are encouraged in a creative 
and individual approach by Mrs. 
Schreiber, who teaches them technique 
but does not touch their work. The fif- 
teen or more sculptures to be exhibited 
represent the most recent of this sea- 
son’s work. 

This busy boys’ club, which is under 
the auspices of the Childrens Aid So- 
ciety, now has a registration of 3,000 
children. 


Serigraphs on Tour 


The National Serigraph Society has 
exhibitions available for shipment com- 
pletely labelled in heavy white mats of 
three sizes: 15 x 20 inches, 20 x 24 
inches, and 22 x 28 inches. There are 
travelling exhibitions of fifty prints at 
a rental fee of $10 per month for a 
minumum of 5 months plus express 
charges. Special exhibitions may be had 
of fifty prints for single showings at a 
rental fee of $40 per month plus ex- 
press. 

The Society offers additional services 
of Kodachrome color slides, lectures by 
competent craftsmen, and instruction in 
the art of serigraphy. Inquiries for all 
services should be addressed to the Na- 
tional Serigraph Society, 96 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York City. 









Review of the Year 
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its contemporary Americans, used some 
of the money to acquire David's Po! 
trait of Pierre Desmaison. Outst 
of numerous Boston Museum acquis. 
tions were Claude Lorrain’s The Mil 
Millet’s Portrait of Mme. Millet, a rap 
Rubens landscape and a pair of Copley. 
There was something of a bull-market 
in contemporary American works among 
the museums—too numerous to mep- 
tion here, except for a few highlight, 
The Brooks Memorial Gallery of Mem. 
phis revitalized its art program with 
three wise purchases: Joseph DeMar. 
tini’s Breakwater, Jon Corbino’s hi 
swich Clammers and Hobson Pittman's 
Miss Pat and Miss Eve Lion. Among 
nine acquisitions, Wichita included Wi. 
liam Zorach’s marble Quest. The Friengs 
of Art of Kansas City selected Frederic 
Taubes’ Jacob Wrestling With the An 
gel and Sidney Laufman’s Houses inipgst 
Beaufort. The Museum of Modern Ari=™ 
which owns 11 works by Max Ernst and 
16 by Morris Graves, finally got around 
to acquiring a picture by Lyonel Fein 
inger, the important Steamer Odin. 
The disgraceful story of the final 
liquidation of the Federal Art Project]#™ 
in New York City, wherein thousands}ee 
of de-stretchered paintings were aut-}ig 
tioned to a junk dealer as “reclaimedjta 
canvas,” reflected no credit on the wide|™ 
ly publicized culture of America. Gen- 
erally speaking, this first attempt o 
the United States Government to sub- 
sidize the art of the nation—as it does} 
shipping, farming and aviation—was a} 
success, and many of our better artists 
today were sustained during the dark 
days of the depression by the Project, 
even though some of them now deny 
their alma mater. The lack of dignity 
attending the end of the Project, plus 
the short-sighted political activity of 
Project artists, will make it doubly 
difficult for a future Congress to renew 
this liberal and valuable program. 
Death took several prominent artists 
during the year. Charles Dana Gibson, 
illustrator and artist, passed on Dee. 
24, aged 77. Anne Goldthwaite, noted 
teacher and one of America’s foremost 
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69. Paul Ullman, American-born artist 
was killed August 25, while fighting 
with a French resistance group. Piet 
Mondrian, Dutch artist who came t 
New York in 1940, along with other 
prominent European artists who sought 
refuge here from the Nazis, died Feb. 1 
aged 71. In Europe, the art world lost 
Edvard Munch, Chaim Soutine and 
Wassily Kandinsky. 

Serious times lie ahead, and it mighil § 
be well to conclude this resume ‘ 
1944 by quoting Picasso’s words whet 
John Groth asked him for a messagt 
to the artists of America: “Tell them 
to work hard—like me.” 


—PEYTON BOoswELL, JR. 

































THE SARI DIENES STUDIO 


A PLACE WHERE ART IS PRESENTED AWAKENINGLY AND USEFULLY; 


WHERE THE COMPLETE AWARENESS OF ART IS THE OBJECTIVE. 
EVENING CLASSES 
Composition 
FIFTY-EIGHT WEST FIFTYSEVENTH STREET 


Figure Still Life 





Various Techniques 
ClIrele 6-5340 


The Art Digest! 
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Art Project la new quarters in the Museum building on Huntington Avenee. 
1 thousand Gelimited contact with Museum collection through study and 
teres. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Paint- 

WeTE AUC-fig, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
“reclaimed}@tamies. Second semester begins Jan. 3. Russell T. Smith, 
yn the wide tad of the School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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etter artistsl Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 
1 th darill Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 
g the ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 








the Project}] STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 

Nn nOW denyfj Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
« of dignity 
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> it doubly WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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. er Training Course. Students may live 

Yana Gibson, in supervised residences and enjoy many 

sed on De. \ University activities. 

vaite. noted For information, address: 
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The YT INSTITUTE 


“Tell them Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculp- 
fire. Industrial and Advertising Arts. Fashion 

Bagg Decoration. Dress Construction, 
, R. Vesign. Crafts, Drafting. Teacher Training. 
SWELL, J Accredited. Winter term, January 29. 66th year. 


____—_—| Michigan Ave, at Adams St., Chicago 3, Iinols. Box 432 
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STUDY ART IN FLORIDA 
NORTON GALLERY 
AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Techniqufwesr parm BEACH 
» 6-5340 FLORIDA 


> Art Digedanuary 1, 1945 


Modern studios 
built around a 
beautiful patio. 
Open the year 






‘round. Write for 
information. 








Drawings at the Academy 


[Continued from page 5] 


poignant and imaginative work; Julien 
Binford’s Crap Shooter, with its vital- 
ity; the witty Harmonica Player, by 
Theodore Fried, so casually, but con- 
vincingly portrayed; and the absorp- 
tion of mind and answering bodily ges- 
ture in Fermin Rocker’s Cello Player. 


Some landscapes with architecture as 
motive, exquisitely rendered, are Pal- 
lazzia by John Taylor Arms and Louis 
Rosenberg’s Siena. Boldness of design 
and freedom of handling lend vitality 
to landscapes by Dean Fausett, Paul 
Cadmus, Gifford Beal, Louis Raemaker, 
Richard Lahey. 


The craftsmanship of Stow Wengen- 
roth and Armin Landeck make deep im- 
pression in their brilliance of drafts- 
manship and richness of tonal values. 
A group of pencil drawings of Cape Cod, 
by Julian Levi; charcoal drawings by 
Peter Blume and some landscapes in 
pencil by Yasuo Kuniyoshi are eloquent 
examples of saying much with the great- 
est economy of means. 


There are many sound, realistic, if 
not particularly inspired portraits. In 
contrast, mention must be made of the 
striking vitality of the portrait, Max 
Eastman by Guy Pene du Bois; of the 
vigorous presentment of the self-por- 
trait, by William Oberhardt; of the ap- 
pealing Artist’s Wife, by Louis Bosa. 


Many arresting items refuse classifi- 
cation, such as Federico Castellon’s 
Three Heads breathing mystery; Wanda 
Gag’s amusing Bedtime with its sin- 
ister shadows; Agnes Tait’s enchanting 
cats in Studio Corner; Freda L. Reiter’s 
robust and colorful Band Instrument 
Repair Shop, or the lonely woman rep- 
resenting Street Cleaning Department, 
Leningrad by Lucille Sylvester, and 
Clare Leighton’s handsome figures in 
costume. 

There are many other accomplished 
works to be mentioned, if this roster 
were not growing too long. The exhibi- 
tion continues through January 10; 
open every day from 1 to 5 o'clock. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Miniatures in Washington 

The 43rd Annual Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters is now being shown at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 
It will be on view until January 14. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design 
38 Studios 75 Instructors 59th: Year 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Director, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 


Wesleyan Conservatory 


and School of Fine Arts 
A DIVISION OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B. F. A. With Major in Speech 
and Art and B. M. 
For Catalogue and Information address: 
The Dean, WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 


AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
MACON, GEORGIA 




















CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 

DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endewment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $35.00 


Write for Catalogue B. 





TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 


DIPLOMA AND ONE YEAR’ CERTIFICATE 
COURSES IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL IN- 
STRUCTORS. JUVENILE, OLDER PEOPLE’S, 
LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT CLASSES. PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION. MODERATE TUITION RATES. 
ENTER ANY TIME. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOSANGELES 5, CALIF. 


GERRY PEIRCE 


SCHOOL OF WATERCOLOR 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
A winter Watercolor School for be- 


ginning and advanced students 
from January 15th to March 10th. 





For information write Priscilla Peirce 
The Print Room -- 40 W. Broadway 
Tucson, Arizona 


RHODE ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstanding 
art education centers. Fashion, in- 
terior, industrial, advertising de- 
sign; fine and applied arts; tex- 
tile engineering, mfrg. design. 
Superbly equipped—12 bldgs., in- 
cluding theatre, textile plant, stu- 
dios, dormitories, laboratories, ete. 








Confers cultural and social activities. 

Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 

B.F.A. and Catalog. 18 College Street, Prov- 
B.S. idence 3, R. I. 





School of Design for Women 


100th Year, Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior 
oration, fashion arts, fine arts, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all 
courses. Photography, puppet- 
, jewelry, pottery, industrial 
lesigning. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to in- 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 
dustry. Catalog. 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
SCULPTURE 


Annual Summer Classes, June through Sej'tember 
Elizabethtown, New York In the Adirondacks 


LEAR 








PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


e Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 







STUART STUDIOS, Room 51 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


M 


NATIONAL 
154 West 


SECRETARY : WILFORD S. 
57th Street, 


CONROW 
New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


ERICANJ 


FOR 
ART ®§. 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 


306 Rossiter 


Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWALL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 
GRANT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, CARLTON PENNY, ORLANDO 
ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. TOWNSEND, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Gibson Passes 


Nothing could have saddened the art 
world more than the startling word 
this past week that Gibson was the 
victim of a heart attack. 

Charles Dana Gibson, one of Amer- 
ica’s best loved artists of all times, was 
a great asset to the art of the country 
and wielded a tremendous force among 
the ambitious beginners in our world of 
art. : 

At its annual dinner in February of 
1943, the League awarded to Gibson 
its gold medal of honor for “Distin- 
guished Contribution to American Art.” 
It was said in his citation that no one 
ever achieved that mastery of the pen 
or extended its possibilities as he did. 

Big, beyond: six feet, genial, gentle, 
gracious, the world of fashion and foi- 
bles revolved around his facile pen, for 
he created, made and named the “Gay 
Nineties.” He loved mankind and he 
adored children. So he was a happy 
Grandfather, the proud heritage of an 
ideal marriage to the brilliant and 


vivacious Irene Langhorne who was for 
long his famed “Gibson Girl.” 

To her and to his grieving family the 
League, with all his world of art and 
his world of friends, extends its con- 
dolences which come deep from the 
heart, for no other artist was ever more 
loved of his fellow men who knew him 
than Dana Gibson. 


War Memorials 


From Paul B. Williamson, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of our Cali- 
fornia Chapter, is a suggestion which 
has come to him of a successful project 
in the way of a Memorial in Georgia 
(High Museum, Atlanta). He points out 
it is something which may be used both 
by small communities and larger ones, 
and that the individual intimate part of 
it has a personal appeal. Here is the 
plan: 

The city builds an art gallery (putting 
men to work). The Gallery is in a park 
or connected with a school or college. 
Parts of this building may be used for 
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STs’ OIL ¢ 


OIL COLOR 


Permanent Pigments Oil Color has pro- 
vided finest quality paint to the artist for 
many years. The assurance of quality and 
a sound technic is based on an entirely 
permanent list of pigments ground in the 
most durable medium, 


formulation from 


the data of experience and research, grinds 
of full strength and brilliance. 


Certified conformance to the Standard, 


Artists Oil Paints CS98-42, issued by the 
National Bureau of Standards, insures 
highest color strength, purity, high qual- 
ity. Guaranteed full statement of composi- 
tion on the label as specified by the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League insures 
complete knowledge of materials, also 
purity. 


At mostly 25c¢ and 50c per studio tube. 
Ask for the free 28 page technical 
booklet. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


NORWOOD STA. 


other purposes. The Gallery is entity 
the “Hall of Memories.” The slogay 
“No one is dead until he is forgottesi 
Relatives, friends, school classes or bys 
ness relations of a person who lost } 
life in the service, purchase an orig; 
oil painting or piece of fine sculptypl 
and present it to the Hall of Meme 
To each gift is fastened a plaque g 
ing the name of the service persgg 
data of death and where, and name¢ 
the donor of the work of art. 

In this manner each individual 
has his own dedicated work of art 
his memory and the community acq 
a valuable collection. The cost to 
city is the original building and 
maintainance cost which is offset 
the fact that such a fine collection 
art creates an art center for all citi 

Mr. Williamson adds that morbj 
and the prosaic is erased from 
memorial, by beauty and culture, ~ 
Art and Nature Appreciation 

In this befuddled world it is not su 
prising when an appeal comes from 
Chairman of the program commit 
of a live Women’s Club in the center @i 
our country asking an opinion on gow 
works on art and nature appreciation 
which the club might use for readingPA! 
and study: Mr. 

That is a large order, for the Leagueho 
has long and gingerly avoided gettinghis 
entangled in any discussion on art or¥an 
kindred things. But one book comes in-{4ex 
stantly to mind as this question con- 
fronts us, and singularly enough, it}. 
bears that title—Art and Nature Ap 8d 
preciation. unc 

It was written by the distinguished “. 
Dr. George H. Opdyke. It is not a bookf™ 
that one reads through like a novel, norp” 
must it be read in continuity, but may 
be taken up at any time at any placef. 
Simply and splendidly done, it reflects - 
the careful research and study Dr. Op[* 
dyke must have lavished on it. It is it- A 
tellectual but not high-brow. One cant” 
hardly think of a better or more inf. 
triguing or informative work on thish,, 
subject than Art and Nature Appreci-[ 
tion which might be unreservably com}. 
mended to any club for study, or 
school authorities for supplemental 
reading, 

c 
Another Dual Jury : 

Again, the League’s dual jury planReo 
has achieved a success in the recenlph: 
“New York Exhibition” at Whistléetpo 
House in Lowell, Mass. nt 

This exhibition, sponsored by ow 
Massachusetts Chapter in the home @f* 
the immortal Whistler, created consié 
erable stir in New England, and was an 
excellent place to give our fair juny 
plan a good try. And once again bothpp 
the traditional and modern groups were 
pleased and happy. pr 

—Atpert T. Reo. Ft 


Illinois iB 
American Art Week was given pal§ 
ticular attention this year by our vel 
energetic state director Mrs. Salvator 
Mirabella and the Chicago city direct, 
Mrs. Albin Headburg. Mayor Kell} 
signed a proclamation designating ele}, 
tion week American Art Week in 
cago. He expressed appreciation 
thanks for the current trend of the pub 
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Fine Antique 
Reproductions 


Worried? 


| 18 People who wish to preserve 
- is not su their paintings and works of art 
es from should consult Budworth. We will 

committ | pack and ship them to any part of 
he center # the United States. Over 77 years’ 
ion on goad experience speaks for reliability. 


appreciatia AMERICAN ART WEEK PRIZE, 1944 For safety’s sake—use Bud- 


for readingPAS DE CALAIS, oil painting by Orlando Rouland, a subject of timely interest. worth. 

r. Rouland is especially known for his portraits which hang in galleries in this W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 
the Leaguefountry and in England, and in many clubs and museums. Of great distinction is (Since 1867) 
ided gettinghis large group portrait of the growp of men who made the Century Company 424 West 52nd St., New York City 
1 on art orfamous in the last decade of the XIX century. This canvas hangs in the American 
ik comes in-dcademy of Arts and Letters. 
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listinguished vork of less-known artists who are de-_ ists, arranged by state director Louise 


ion 


; not a bookftVing of recognition. The All-Illinois Lehman and her committee. Signs in- NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
* novel, norp082”: “An original work of art by an. viting visitors to the exhibition were UPON REQUEST 

ity, but ‘may ist of Illinois in every school and placed at every entrance of the hotel 353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 
t any place? e of Illinois.” There were exhibi- and a number of the forty-six paintings 


e. it reflects ions in the Tudor Gallery of the Chi- sold went to out-of-town purchasers. 

udy Dr. Op ago Woman’s Club, Mandel Brothers William Hollingsworth, Jr., who be- BOCOUR > 
n it. It is inf St@te Street, the South Side Art As- fore his death last September was Mis- 

yw. One cal iation, 120 paintings at Hotel Winde-  sissippi State Chairman of the League, HAND GROUND OIL COLORS 

: ere and works by Illinois artists at the was honored with a memorial exhibition Powerful . . . No fillers used . . . Con- 


or more it- 5 : : a forms with the highest standards necessary 

york on thish,. hall Field Gallery. Members of the at the Brooks Memorial Art Gallery for creating lasting pictures . . . Perman- 

re Apprecit- vhicago Board of Education, Superin- where eleven of his paintings were sold. ency canes - ¥ See your local deal- 
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e again botifPproximately two hundred artists, exhibition of paintings by Cornelius and 
n groups werfTiters and art patrons attended the Rose Howard Salisbury at the Utah 
meakfast sponsored by the Memphis power Auditorium for Art Week. 

et T. Rew. Phapter of the National League of aS 

erican Pen Women. Mayor Walter Nalienals 

aa : Nebraska 

bayin ne oe aid address, A series of 16 informal art orienta- 

parp g tribute to the American Artists 


i tion lectures, “Living Art,” were offered 3 : “hes 
Mar Moonkin’ no Ge cgectel by the University of Nebraska School TALENS is SON Inc., 


of Fine Arts, in co-operation with the NEWARK,.N.J 
extension division, as a feature of Amer- 
ican Art Week. The first was on No- 


study, or 
p plemental 


* 


as given 
by our vel... 7 
ae Salvatorf Sts of Memphis, and the special 


: ‘ west of honor, Paul Flowers, popular 
; direct? ° a ’ S, popu 

a Kelly _ Greenhouse,” which appears 
; J : al ° oe % 
ignating nal, cat See SEED Ae vember 5th and was entitled “Ne- 
Week in eka’s tributi to Art.” = ee 
veciatiall anj After the breakfast everyone ad- a ee y 1 1X? I I ETS 
nd of the pubfurned to the lobby, which for the —FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN BON DS BL Y BULLET: 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and Art 
Jan. 3-16: Etchings bu Mewnron; 
Jan. $-Feb. 10: American Negro 
Paintings. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

University of New Mexico To Jan. 
5: Pro and Con Exhibition; To 
Feb. 9: Art Faculty Exhibition. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of Art Jan. 5-Feb. 
16: Impressionism. 

ATHENS, GA. 

University of Georgia, Dept. of Art 
Jan, 7-21: Contemporary American 
Painting. 

AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum of History and 
Art Jan.: Sanity in Art Exrhibiion 
Steel at War; Etchings by Caroline 
and Frank Armington. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art Jo Jan. 
15: Airways to Peace. 

Walters Art Gallery Jan. 7-Mar. 1: 
Classical Bronze Sculpture. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. 

Indiana University Art Center Jan.: 
Modern French and Pre-War Ger- 
man Paintings. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Jan. 13: 
Exhibition by Members of the 
Guild. 

Institute of Modern Art To Jan. 16: 
Architectural Exhibition. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To Jan. 31: 
Patteran Group Exhibition: Jan 
2-30: What Is Modern Painting 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Jan. 7: Graphic 
Work of Millet; To Jan. 21: Paint- 
ings by Harry Mintz and Kenneth 
Shopen; To Feb. 35: From Nature 
to Art. 

Lenabel F. Pokrass Gallery Jo Jan. 
10: Paintings for the Home 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum 7o Jan. 14 
Donor’s Exhibition; Paintings by 
Jean List and Robert Tucker; Jan 
6-28: Modern Dutch Archi-ecture. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Clearwater Art Museum Jan. 2-25: 
Early 19th Century American Art 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art Jan 
Thorne Miniature Rooms; Jan. 5- 
Feb. 4: Paintings by Charles Burch- 
field. 

COLUMBUS. OHIO 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts Jan 
1:8: Christmas Story; Jan. 8-Feb. 
14: Paintings by Thomas Eakins. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan. 7-Feb 
5: Needlework Exhibition. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Dayton Art Institute 
Group Exhibition. 
GAINESVILLE, FLA. 
Peabody Hall Museum Jan. 2-17: 
Paintings by Anna E. Meltzer 
GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Public Museum Jan. 7-28: 
Watercolors by Frederic Whitaker 
HAGERSTOWN, MD 

Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts To Jan. 31: Works from the 
Singer Collection. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 10: 
15th-18th Century Tapestries; Jan. 
3-23: Etchings by Goya; Naval 
Aviation Paintings. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Jan. 1 
Feb. 4: Contemporary American 
Paintings; Ludington Collection of 
Paintings and Drawings. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art Jan.: Camera Club Exhibition. 
KENT, OHIO 
Kent State University Jan. 2-26: 
Ohio Watercolor Society. 
KINGSTON, R. I 
Rhode Island State College Jan. 3 
22: Wood Carvings by Southern 
Highlanders. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
Dalzell Hatfield Galleries Jan.:; “In 
Valifornia, 

Los Angeles County Museum Jan 
2-31: Sculpture by Merrell Gage 
Jan. 7-Feb. 4: Wings Over the Pa- 
cifie. 

Stendahl] Galleries Jan. 
Nash Memorial Exvhibition 
ings by A. G. Warshawsky. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum Jan. 7 
37 Exhibition of Walt Disney 
Originals 
MADISON, WISC. 

Wisconsin Union To Jan. 9: Rus- 
sian Ikons. 


MANCHESTER, N. H 
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Jan.: 


Local 


Willard 
Paint 


Currier Gallery of Art Jan.: Paint- 
ings by George Biddle; Works of 
Martha Sawyer; Prints by Amer- 
ican Color Print Socie’y. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Mil's College Art Gallery Jan. 10 
Feb. 16: Group Exhibition of Wo- 
men Artists. 

WILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Milwaukee Art 'nstitute Jan. 1-14: 
Architectural Exhibition; Worces- 
ter Artists Group; Watercolors by 
Robert von Neumann; Paintings 
by Hans Hofmann. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts To 
Feb. 5: Ancient Peruvian Art; To 
Jan. 8: The Christmas Story in 
Prints; Jan. 13-Feb. 24: 18th Cen- 
tury French Arts. 

Walker Art Center To Jan. 31: 
Works of J eCorbusier. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Jan.: A Museum 
in Action. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Okiahoma Art Center Jan. 3-31: 
Finger Lakes Watercolor Exhibi 
tion; Jan. 7-31: Oils and Water- 
colors by George Winkler. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Museum Jan. 1-28: 
of Howard Church. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
To Jan. 7%: Re-insiallation of Im 
portant Paintings. 

Art Alliance To Jan. 7%: Oils by 
Walter Houmere; To Jan. 14: Oils 
hy Dahlov Ipear; To Jan. 19: Oils 
and Watercolors by Ethel Jeach: 
Jan. 2-21: Architecture by William 
Wurster; Drawings and Paintings 
by Henry Varnum Poor. 

Artists Gallery Jan. 10-Feb. 7: Wa 
tercolors and Drawings by Edna P 
Brandau and Virginia Dillmore. 

Woodmere Art Gallery To Jan. 7: 


Works 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


A.C. A 
20: Pain‘ings by Moses Soyer. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To Jan. 13: Paintings by Harry 
Daniels. 


Gallery (63E57) Jan. 2- 


An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Jan. 10: Paintings by John 
Marin. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Jan. 2- 
13: Katharine Lorillard Wolfe Club 
Exhibition. 

Art Headquarters Gallery (345 Mad 
ison) To Jan. 12: Works of Gene 
Walther. 

Artist Associates (138W15) Jan. 8 
31: “Our New York” Group Ev- 
hibition. 

Art of This Century (30W57) To 
dan. 6: Constructions by Isabelle 
Waldberg; Paintings by Rudolph 
Ray; Jan. 9-Feb. 3: Paintings by 
Mark Rothko. 


Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) To Jan. 10: Sketches 
by Howard Baer; Jan. 3-16: Paint- 
ings by Manuel Komroff; Jan. 8- 
27: Sculpture by Marina Nunez 
Del Prado. 

Babeock Gallery (38E57) To Jan 
5: American Paintings; Jan. 8-20: 
Watercolors by John W. McCoy. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61) To Jan. 13: Group Ex- 
hibition. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) Jan. 8-27: 
Contemporary Paintings. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Jan. 1- 
13: Paintings, Geri Pine. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57 
Jan. 6-31: Paintings and Drawings, 
Stanley William Hayter. 


Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) Jan. 11-Feb. 25: Paintings 
and Drawings by Jose Maria Ve- 
lasco; To Feb. 4: Chinese Ceramics. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) Jan.: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Jan. 3- 


27: Work of Degas. 


Chapellier Gallery (48E57) 
English Landscapes; Jan. 
Group Exhibition. 

China House (125E56) To Jan. 18: 
Chinese Ceramics. 

Comerford Gallery (37-39W57) Jan.: 
Landscapes by Andrew Schwartz. 


Contemporary Arts, Inc. (106E57) 
Jan. 8-26; Paintings by Sidney 
Grose. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) Jan. 3 
20: Paintings by Suba. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) Jan. 9-Feb. 
2: Paintings by Milton Avery. 
Durlacher Brothers (11E57) Jan. 
8-Feb. 3: Paintings by Pavel Tchel 

itchew. 


Jan.: 
13-27: 


Works by American 
Italian Origin. 

Women's City Club Jan.: Paintings 
by Mr. and Mrs. Francis Quirk. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute 7o Jan. 23: Brit- 
ish-American Exhibition; Jan. 4- 
Feb. 12: Combat Sketches by Capt. 
George M. Harding. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Jan.: Pain‘ings 
by R. G. Newman; Watercolors by 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

William Jewell. 

Portland Art Museum Jan. 
Paintings by Mario Carreno. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery and School of Art 
To Jan. 5: Wilmann’s Memorial 
Erhibition; To Jan. 9: Sculpture 
by John Rood; Jan. 9-81: Paint- 
ings and Drawings by Jan Schreu- 
der. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Jan. 1-31: Ab- 
stractions by Maj. John Stewart 
Detie; Original Drawings from Es- 
quire. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum 70 Jan. 
7: 6th Texas General. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor From Jan. 4: Folk Art of 
the Southwest; British Wood Cuts; 
Contemporary Painiings from Per- 
manent Collection. 

San Francisco Museum of Art To 
Jan. 14: Bender Collection; To Jan. 
16: Watercolors by Alexander Cal- 
der; Jan. 9-28: Color Prints by 
National Serigraph Society. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle Art Museum T7o Jan. 7: 
Paintings by Merchant Seamen; 
Paintings by Wang Chi-Yuan; Mo- 
net and Pissarro; Sacred Art; Lith- 
ographs by Saul Rabino. 


Painters of 


10-31: 


Duveen Brothers, Inc. (720 Fifth) 
Jan.: Old Masters. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To. 
Jan. 31: Group Exhibition. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) Jan. 7- 
21: Bronx Artists Guild. 


Feig] Gallery (601 Madison at 57) 
Jan. 3-24: Paintings by Charles R. 
Hulbeck. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) Jan. 2- 
13: Paintings by Hannes Bok. 
460 Park Avenue Gallery (460 Park 
at 57) Jan.: Contemporary Amer- 
ican Portraits. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Jan.: Per- 
manent Collection. 


Galerie St. 
Jan. 6: 
Moses. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (55E 
57) Jan. 9-20: Paintings by Mur- 
ray Bewley. 


Grolier Club (47E60) To Jan. 13: 
Prints of the Flight into Egypt. 
International Print Society (38W57) 
Jan.: Group Exhibition. 

Jane Street Gallery (35 Jane) Jan.: 
Group Exhibition. 


Kleemann Gallery (65E57) Jan. 2- 
81: Paintings by Jon Corbino. 

Kennedy and Co. (785 Fifth at 60) 
Jan.: Clipper Ship Era Paintings. 


Knoedler and Co. (14E57) Jan. 2- 
14: Paintings by Lenard Kester. 
Kraushaar Gallery (32E57) Jan. 2- 
20: 60th Anniversary Exhibition. 
Mortimer Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
Jan.: Group Exhibition. 
John Levy Gallery (11E57) 
Old Masters. 


Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
Jan, 31: “The Imagery of Chess.”’ 


Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To Jan. 

5: Christmas Exhibition; Jan. 6- 
27: Paintings by Edwin Booth 
Grossman. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Jan. 8 
27: Paintings by Carl Gaertner. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (41E57) 
From Jan. 2: Paintings by Joan 
Miro. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) To Jan. 7: Peasant Cos 
tumes; Jan.: Greek Painting; Eu 
ropean Tertiles; To Jan. 21: Christ- 
mas Exhibition. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison at 
57) To dan. 138: Paintings by 
Julien Binford. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Jan. 3 
18: Paintings by Therese Stein- 
hardt. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Jan.; “Are Clothes Modern?” 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 


Etienne (46W57 To 
Paintings by Grandma 


Jan.: 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. q 
George Walter Vincent Smith 
lery Jan. 1-25: Latin 4 
Craftwork; Ceramics by &, 
Sorians; Jan. 1-27: National” 
sociation of Women Artists. 

Springfield Museum of Fine 
To Jan. 15: Portrait of Ame 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
Jan. 20: Russian Icons. ’ 

TACOMA, WASH. y 

College of Puget Sound Jan, 7, 
Merchant Seamen’s Exhibi 

TRENTON, N. J. 

New Jersey State Museum 7% 
15: Delaware River Artists E. 
tion. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum Jan, 
Paintings by Martha Sawyer g 
Mae A. Schupbach. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson - Williams- Proctor Insti 
Jan. 7-28: Annual Exhibition) 
Utica Artists. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art To 
17: Society of Washington 4 
Exhibition; To Jan. 18: Societys 
Miniature Painters, Sculptors 
Engravers. 3 

National Gallery, Smithsonian J 
tution To Jan. 14: Artists’ Cha 
mas Cards; Pennsylvania Socks 
of Miniature Painters. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To 
7: Paintings by Artists in Wi 
ington Vicinity. Z 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Lawrence Art Museum Jan. 
Works of Oskar Kokoscha, 

WINTER PARK, FLA. 

Morse Gallery Jan. 
American Art. 

WOODSTOCK, N, Y. 

Rudolph Galleries Jan.: Black 
White Sculpture. 


CITY 


(24E54) Jan.: New Loan E. 
tion. ’ 
National Academy of Design (1 
Fifth) To Jan. 12: Am 
Drawing Annual Exhibition. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Ja 
European and American Mas 
Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (ff 
Lexington at 30) Jan.: A 
Paintings. 
Nierendorf Gallery 
Jan. 3: Kandinsky 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) To 
18: Paintings by Raoul Dufy. 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Jan 
14: Photographic Exhibition. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) 

A Green Exhibition. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Jan. % 
Paintings by Vedovelli. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) To Jan. 
Paintings by Byron Browne. 
The Old Print Shop (150 Lex 
ton at 30) Jan.; Fraktur-Schrifid 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at @ 
Jan. 8-27: Paintings by John © 
roll, ‘ 
Riverside Museum (310 Riven 
Drive) Jan. 7-Feb. 18: © 
Society of Artists. 
Roberts Art Gallery (380 © 
Jan.: Sculpture by Forest Wi 


Bertha Schaeffer Gallery (32E8 
To Jan. 6: Still Life in Mow 
Painting; Jan. 9-Feb. 3: Pai 
by Cameron Booth and Will B 

Schaeffer Galleries (61B57) 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69) 
Jan.: Old Masters. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 M 
Lane) Jan.: Old Masters. 


Seligmann Galleries (5E57) 4 
Old Masters. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) 4 
Old Masters. ‘ 
67 Gallery (67E57) Jan.: Paint 
and Drawings by Attilio Sab 
Studio Guild (130W57) To Jan. 
Black and Whites by Patricia 
don and M. Nungester; Wate 
ors by Dorothy Sklar; Oils 

Electa Brokaw. 

Upper Madison Gallery (857 
ison at 71) To Jan. 6: Paint 
by H. Schneiderman. 
Valentine Gallery (55E57) Jam 
25: Paintings by Takis. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexingtom 
61) Jan. 8-27: Drawings oY 
honri Young. 
Wildenstein and Co. (19E64) 
Paintings and Works of Art. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) Jan. 
Paintings by Richard Pousette 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Old Masters. 


2-23: 


(53E57) 
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vington Ai 
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Sculptors , : 

i 4 “Exodus,” awarded ARTISTS OIL COLORS 
lene i P . Gold Medal First Award 
lwania Sods : by the Modern Jury of 


rs the Contemporary Art- 


‘ . ie ists of New England, @ 
ate a 1944, and fragment of 

a Self Portrait at the Na- . 
ASS. tional Academy. Speaking of his use of Grumbacher artists 
um Jan. 8 ° ° 
rkoscha. material, Mr. Meyerowitz says: 


A. 
. 2-28: 


WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ, -A.N.A., “In the past | have experimented with paints 
an.: Black noted painter and etcher, is also a of various makes only to find that Grumbacher 
leader in American art education— Finest Artists’ Oil Colors are of the highest 


 . Ce ie ee, a quality. They are excellent for painting solid, 
an o ' 


— Medal for painting by the Exhibition and also for getting the finest transparency in 
f Design (10 of Contemporary Artists of New Eng- glazing. it Yf : 
mien land. For two successive years, 1943- Meam nt 
“(15E57) Je 44, he was awarded the Joseph Pen- 

rie nell prize for his etchings in color, as @ 

Jon: well as the First Prize for Painting 

Ree ? by ag Shere a Sone and “All the Grumbacher Finest 

3E57) To other onors. Speaking 0 epee Oil Colors are guaranteed 

pool ae owitz’s etchings in color, Royal Cor- to be superior or equal in 

‘Exhibition. tissoz wrote “These are true etchings, quality to specifications es- 

(si the fruit of a technical process beau- eee by P U. S. — 

58) Jan. tifully mastered.” ernment, and recommenda- 

welli. 7 tions of the Amer- 


8) To Jeni : * as . ican Artists’ Pro- 
38) To Jan His paintings and etchings are on a fessional League.” 
oD (150) Lexi constant tour of some of America’s 
y Fifth at § foremost museums. His work was ac- The above state- 
as by John @ quired by: The Phillips Memorial Art Cent: agpeers on 
: 2 every tube, to- 

(310 Riven Gallery, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, gether with com- 
>. 18: ae Speed M ial Gall U. S. N 
Speed Memoria allery, U. 5S. Na- plete descriptions 
ry (380 tional Museum and Smithsonian, of pigment and oil 
Gallery (32 Brooklyn Museum and many others. — “ 

Life in, Me Among the portraits he etched from WRITE 
Feb. 3: Pai : * : 
and Will Bar life are the late Justices Oliver Wen- ae [& FOR 
} (61B57) 4 dell Holmes, Louis D. Brandeis and PRICE LIST 
Jalleries (698 Benjamin N. Cardozo, and many nota- 


eries (aan bles in other walks of life. N. Y. Stu- Oman 
sane j dio art classes are conducted at 54 W. Send us name of your 
= oe 74th St., and summers at E. Glou- j local artists’ material 


n (32E57) di cester, Mass. dealer and your fav- 
7) Jan.: Paint te — ae 
a on ail you free 
ws7) Soi EXHIBITION NOTE = : copy of Robert 
+ by Patricia THE PAINTINGS OF WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ, = puitop. ANA. (me 
oar; Olle A.N.A., WILL BE SHOWN FROM JAN. 29 TO ams cite o Gon 
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